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Fighting fora Just Cause 


A beacon of hope shines in Oakland as tenan 
36,000 signatures to qualify the Just Cause initiative for... 
‘the November ballot. Next, they face a major electoral 
battle with the powerful and well-funded landlord lobby. — 


by Lynda Carson 


uring record-breaking heat on 

June 10, more than 100 anti- 

eviction activists and supporters 

from 20 different groups 
showed up at the Oakland City Hall to turn 
in over 36,000 signatures collected for an 
anti-eviction measure. The joy and excite- 
ment of the crowd echoed inside the walls 
of City Hall, as activists shouted out 
"JUST CAUSE" while box after box of 
signatures were safely delivered to be 
inspected by election officials. 

Two weeks later, on June 25, the 
Alameda County Registrar of Voters con- 
firmed that 22,183 signatures collected for 
a Just Cause eviction ordinance were valid, 
surpassing the 19,038 valid signatures 
needed to make the ballot. The Oakland 
City Council must take action by July 31 to 
place the initiative on the November ballot. 

If the Just Cause initiative becomes law 
in Oakland, it will offer renters an opportu- 
nity to defend themselves from unjust evic- 
tions and unfair exploitation by landlords. 

Recently, the Supreme Court ruled it 
was legal for public housing agencies 
across America to evict the innocent as 
part of the war on drugs. At the same 
time, landlords are fighting back against 
state and local rent control laws, and rents 
in Oakland have become the fourth high- 
est in the country. 

The initiative process is one of the last 
nonviolent means left available for non- 
propertied peoples to fight the ruling class 
and the corrupt system of capitalism that 
is stealing everything that it gets its hands 
on. Enron is the latest poster child of the 


corrupt system run by the ruling class, and 


the thieves of Wall Street have their sights 
set next on the Social Security system. 

It took more than 300 volunteers to ful- 
fill the goals of the petition drive for the 
initiative; during early February of 2002, 
volunteers started collecting the signatures. 

Hunter Pyle, a local attorney and volun- 
teer on the steering committee for Just 
Cause Oakland (JCO) during the past two 
years, said that he was surprised at how 
smooth the signature gathering went. Pyle 
was in charge of the signature-gathering 


part of the campaign and coordinated the.” 


effort to turn them in to the City Clerk’s 
office for the June 10th event. 

Pyle said that volunteers can plug in to 
the campaign by getting involved in the 


field operation. The campaign will be - 
going door to door to reach as many. 


Oakland voters as possible by November. 
If you are interested, please call (510) 
464-1011 and leave a message; a JCO 
volunteer will get back to you. 

Three guest speakers were invited to 
the rally at City Hall. Speaker Phil Rapier, 
an attorney and organizer of Just Cause 
Oakland, brought along his lovely 7-year- 
old daughter Maya, who joyfully handed 
out 48 red roses to the crowd during the 
event. Jenn Collins, a local receptionist 
for a law firm involved in the case of Judi 
Bari vs. the FBI, said that the event was 
one of the most beautiful moments she 
had ever experienced. 

Meika Johnson, a community organiz- 


-er with Just Cause Oakland since March 


of 2002, was up late the night before the 
event to prepare herself as one of the 
guest speakers. She has first-hand experi- 


ts gather 


Tenant activists rally at Oakland City Hall to celebrate their success 
in qualifying the Just Cause initiative for the November ballot. 


ence of being evicted on two occasions. 
Ms. Johnson made it clear to the media 
during an interview that “Rentacide” is 
the continuous cycle of forced relocation 
for renters in the Bay Area, and must be 
brought to an end. 

Many: Oaklanders believe that voters 
are ready to end the eviction-for-profit 
system that is at the root of the homeless 
problems in Alameda County. Johnson 
believes that the 36,000 signatures are a 
very ‘strong message to the Oakland City 
Council that action must be taken now to 
stop the forced relocation of so many 
thousands of poor people out of Oakland. 


ee 


See Fighting for a Just Cause page / 8 
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Stories of 
the Spirit 


This issue of Street Spirit features 
our first collection of short stories, 
from pages 2-20. This anthology 
contains provocative fiction and 
reveries from such gifted writers as 
Robert E. Johnson, Margot Pepper, 
Osha Neumann, Chris Trian, 
George Wynn, Kevin McFarren, 
Eileen Corder, Alina Trowbridge, 
Mary TallMountain, Dennis 
Herman and CeeCee Reppetto. 
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“Do you really want to dis- 
place a teacher and editor 
who cannot afford to buy their 
own home? Could you sleep 
with a clear conscience?” 


EVICTION FICTION 
Story by Margot Pepper 


ow she’s escaped me. She’s 

lost me again in this sea of 

eyes so tightly knit they join 

together, in this jumble of I- 

Magnin power suits and tangled legs 

mocking the narrow confines of plastic 

runners besmeared with mud, through 

ogling faces peering above real-estate 

portfolios at me as though I were excre- 

_ment. I prop myself higher on my snot- 
stained pillows and crane my neck. 


I’m looking for her, I keep looking for 


her as though she were (as in fact she is) 
my only salvation. I’m burning up. 
Burning up. Where is she to put a cool 
washcloth on my forehead, and spoon- 
feed me minestrone soup? She’s by the 
front door, a tiny, narrow-waisted flood- 
gate trying to hold her own against the 
deluge of buyers, forcing them to sign in, 
so we’ll have a record for the Tenant’s 
Defense Center. I wish I could sleep, but 
when I shut my eyes there’s this noise 
around my head like when you pass out 
and people are hovering around you. 

“It’s just six blocks to BART? Two to 
Starbucks?” 

“Ts that an attic up there?” 

“How big’s the closet?” 

“Oh. You have a little cold?” 

“Don’t disturb him, his wife said bron- 
chitis.” 

“TB,” I smile weakly, aiming a green 
ball of phlegm at the clump of tissues in 
the waste can by my bed. “Don’t worry. 


It’s not contagious anymore.” 

The room remains clear for a little 
while. A_ peroxide blonde from 
Trampleton Agency prances.in, her smile 
permanently stuck, as though her dentist 
were flossing both sides of her mouth at 
once. “Let me just inform you, John, you 
can be sued for botching this sale. You 
can hear the coughing clear into the sun- 
room. So far, this is the only property I’ve 


represented that hasn’t gone way over | 


asking. One of the prospective buyers 
complained about this,’ she announces, 
dangling a piece of paper with red printed 
letters: ‘Do you really want to displace a 
teacher and editor who cannot afford to 
buy their own home? Could you sleep 
with a clear conscience?’ She tosses a 
banana pee into the trash. “By the way. 
Tomorrow we’re changing your locks.” 

I pop a codeine in my mouth, turn 
over, stuff my earplugs in deeper and bury 
myself in my blankets. I’m shivering. 

“See we could put the bed by the win- 
dow, the bureau over here. That would 
free this side up.” 

“Excuse me. Excuse me—.” 

Leaves rustle. A warm wind caresses 
my face. . 

“Maybe he’s sleeping.” 

“You say they’re out?” 

“July 1. But they’re the only ones who. 
think they have a lease.” 

Did the man with the red tie and grey 
hairs sticking out of his nose really knock 
on the wall above my head or am I dream- 
ing already? 

“He just passed out, I think. Give him 
some room. Give him some room.” 


kK 


He felt a wet cloth on his brow and 
opened his eyes. But instead of Mari, 
three or four faces bathed in perspiration 
clouded his vision. So he was dreaming at 
last; these faces were dark, and most of 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Starting awake that first night to the cries of those who 
had broken a blade, stolen food, or some other such 
offense worthy of lashings, slashed ears or lips.... 


the realtor’s and buyers’ faces had been 
white. One had a red bandanna tied at the 
hairline to catch perspiration. Juan’s fever 
had spread, igniting the very jungle air. A 
canopy of leaves shaded him from the 
sun. He heard the twitter of birds, occa- 
sional cry of macaw, but where was Mari 
to coax him back inside? 

His nostrils recognized the scent of 
freshly cut mahogany-something of which 
his olfactory sense would not have been 
capable in its present waking state, being 
as it was stuffed to the brim with mucous. 
Yet the smell was overpowering. He 
recalled his initial pleasure upon first 
experiencing it. That was before he’d 
spent eighteen hours immersed in it, the 
dust filling the beams of light filtering 
into the jungle through the trees, singeing 
his nostrils and lungs (was that what had 
given him the bronchitis?), turning his 
stomach with its murderous smell. 

It was coming back: The thirty-year 
deal he’d struck so his family could 
remain in the corrugated aluminum shack 
he’d built with the bank’s money; the 
slow line of peones filing out of the 
Mission like a procession of mourners 
towards the shadows of the jungle; start- 
ing awake that first night to the cries of 


those who had broken a blade, stolen © 


food, or some other such offense worthy 
of lashings, slashed ears or lips. 

He had to get up now, he realized, 
struggling to his feet and instinctively 


reaching for his ax. He hadn’t felled his. 


second tree yet, and he still would have all 
that wood to chop and haul back. If the 
duefio got wind that he couldn’t pull his 
own weight—. He reeled, but the man in 
the bandanna caught him and handed him 
a tin of water. 

“Not today, Juan. We’ll cover for 
you.” 

And tomorrow? And the next day? 
And the next thirty years? Juan shook his 
head, trying at the same time to shake off 
the dizziness from the fatigué and the 
heat. “If I don’t get used to it now—” 

“Look at your hands, ‘mano! Raw 
hamburger meat!” 

The sight of them was too much, the 
blisters having erupted like volcanoes full 
of blood. His blood was boiling over. It 
was so hot, everything began to get thick 
and brownish black at the fringes again, 
the little bells ringing, warning him he 
was about to lose consciousness again. 


‘Then he remembered with relief, he was. 


only dreaming. 

RE 

I’m still sweating, only instead of red 
earth, leaves and pebbles, a wonderfully 
lumpy mattress cushions my body from 
the ground. Gratefully, I wipe my face 
against the coarse grayish sheet. The air is 
cool, mango-colored in the first rays. 
Only a little acrid, like soiled socks. The 
air is worse here, but the sleep is better 
than having to remain perpetually alert 
under the freeway or in a doorway. I 
examine my hands. There are disturbing 
calluses reminiscent of painful blisters. To 
reassure myself, I glance past the other 
iron beds and duffels, out the protective 
grating on the window, to the now-famil- 
iar shabby elm, a torn white plastic bag 
clinging to one of its barren branches. The 
sound of labored breathing fills the room. 
Tortured snores. Gasps of loneliness, 
abandonment. I’ve got nothing to hold 
onto either when I sleep now. 

The day they changed the locks, I 
called the police to report breaking and 
entering. The officer called the owner and 
the owner called Trampleton and 
Trampleton said I was the one breaking 
and entering, so even though I was wear- 
ing a collar for parent-conferences, they 
hauled me down to the station and took 
prints of all my fingers and toes. The 
house sold at an open house they sched- 
uled the weekend I was in jail. 

My face broke out big-time. I used the 
last of my sick days at the Tenant’s 
Defense Center. The absences and police 
record provided my principal with the 
excuse he’d been waiting for to not renew 
my contract. Eventually, we got a few 
thousand from the settlement, which at the 
new, quadrupled rents vanished as quickly 
as the Savings and Loan Scandal. 

That fall, we moved in with Mari’s 
family to save money while I looked for a 
new teaching job. Unfortunately, the 
fights about Mari’s father’s drinking, and 
the search for a rental we could really 
afford, did us both in. That was the last 
straw for Mari, or at least her father. 

I ended up on the streets for about a 
month. Though I called the substitute unit 


each morning promptly at six, they’ 


claimed no jobs were available. I couldn’t 
have worked anyway, what with waiting 
for the lottery tickets to the shelter, wait- 
ing in line for food at St. Anthony’s, then 


La Vida Moderna, Fiat on Our Backs 


waiting at Social Services for General 
Assistance and food stamps and a case 
worker, until four o’clock when they 
announced who’d have a bed that night. 
At least now I don’t have to fight for a 
bed. As long as I don’t piss my case 
worker off. As long as I get to bed by nine 


o’clock, leave my bed and shelf neat, 


don’t receive complaints from my super- 
visor about my gum-scraping and win- 
dow-cleaning technique for my garbage 
control job at MUNI, as long as I don’t 


- eat the manager’s M&Ms — or else I 


could lose recess, I mean, get a demerit. 
I’m losing it again. What I need is to 
go to that house that used to be in my 
dreams, the one that’s all redwood and 
windows in the middle of an empty field 
of wildflowers, that had the balcony over- 
looking the lake where Mari and I would 
make out — I don’t have to be out of here 


until seven a.m.— 
tok 


pain returned. This time all along his 
back. He felt as though the skin had been 
boiled and peeled off him. Then he saw 
the overseer step out from behind, with 
his braided leather thong. “Should we do 
your front side too, or do you want some 
way to sleep tonight so maybe you can 
still work tomorrow?” 

He tried to force his eyes open. What 
he’d give for even the mattress everyone 
said had scabies. He even missed that irri- 
tating lady behind the desk. 

“You won’t escape for long,” the over- 
seer told him calmly. “You’re bound to 
fall asleep again, and I’ll be waiting for 


WRK 


“No, you’re the one who doesn’t 
understand. I know your supervisor just 


loves you. But we can’t just have you tak- 
ing the regular workers’ promotions. We 


have something else I think you’ll like . 


better. Sorting potato chips for Pringles. 
You’ ve had Pringles, right?” 

oho 

Am I dreaming? I force my eyes open 
and my senses are filled with wood again. 
That sickly coffin-like smell. 

“Oh, over there between the bedside 
tables,” my wife’s telling the movers. 

God, will the work ever end? First the 
foundation, then the asbestos abatement in 
the furnace, next the dry rot in the walls 
and deck, the fumigating for rats, then the 
hot water heater blew. We did that teacher 
with the bronchitis and his wife or what- 
ever a favor. Spared them from having to 
work sixty hours a week just to keep a 
roof over their heads. Why didn’t anyone 
ever warn us about this treadmill? 

“Only good thing about my nightmares 
is it makes this seem a little more palat- 
able. I guess things could be worse, I tell 
myself, and head for the bathroom to 
brush my teeth, relieved to see my own 
face in the mirror. To my dismay, I notice 
my left front tooth looks a little black and 
blue. Perhaps I chipped it during some of 
the moving. When it rains, it pours. I 
scrub the tooth and examine it again. The 
one next to it looks equally as damaged. I 
wiggle them. They fall out in my hand. 
Then all my molars come loose in my 
jaw. 

EK 

“That’s right. You’re back among us,” 
the overseer tosses me a fresh bottle of 
water. I slap my his face with the semi- 
precious liquid, but no matter how much 
coffee and sugar I manage to get hold of, I 
can’t shake the feeling from that night- 
mare about the old days, when there had 
been enough atmosphere to maintain San 
Francisco cool, enough petroleum to 
afford the transnationals the luxury of 
allowing some of their customers the illu- 
sion of freedom. ¢ 
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No sooner had he dozed off, than the 
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Stories of the Spirit 


by FeUry Messman 


elcome to Street Spirit’s 

first collection of short fic- 

tion, reflections and rever- 

ies. The stories in this issue 

were created by outspoken and passionate 

writers committed to portraying how 

those cast off from society and exiled to 

the unforgiving streets of poverty try to 
survive and reclaim their humanity. 

We call this anthology “Stories of the 

_ Spirit” because all these stories portray 

the human spirit in struggle with the 

forces. that would break it — grinding 

poverty, evictions from slum hotels, phys- 

ical disability, confinement in locked psy- 

- chiatric wards, alcoholism, the traumatic 


after-effects of war, the lonely deaths of © 


nameless people on uncaring streets. 
A remarkable thing about these stories 


is how often the light of hope and the 


promise of deliverance breaks through the 
seemingly all-pervasive darkness and 
despair. They testify to the unbroken 
strength of the human spirit, which per- 
sists in seeing beauty even in the ugliest 
surroundings and finding new reasons to 
live on the streets of desolation. — 

_ Street Spirit has long embraced the 
highly personal writing of poets and short- 
story writers as an invaluable kind of “sub- 
jective journalism” that is directly contrary 
to the kind of “objective journalism’ that is 
defined as the only “legitimate” kind of 
reporting by the corporate media. 


Our nation’s legacy of participatory 
journalism goes back to the radical street 
pamphlets of Thomas Paine and the fiery 
abolitionist reporting of William Lloyd 
Garrison; both authored highly personal 


accounts of their participation in the radi- _ 


cal struggles for social justice of their day. 
But this honored tradition of radical jour- 
nalism has been disowned and even 


banned by the corporate media’s insis- 


tence on “objective journalism.” 

Street Spirit has always encouraged 
homeless activists to report on their fight 
for justice from the inside of the struggle. 
We embraced participatory journalism in 
our first issue, with first-hand reports by 


activists engaging in civil disobedience to , 


uphold the rights of homeless people. 


- Perhaps Street Spirit’s most direct — 


challenge to the conventions of “objective 


journalism” is by publishing the most sub- » 


jective writing of all — the highly person- 
al “reporting” of poets and creative writ- 
ers. The first issue of Street Spirit (in 
March 1995) had front-page poetry and 


_ Short stories — a statement that poets are - 


as important as news reporters in getting 
at the truth of the human condition. 
Homeless people are not mere eco- 
nomic statistics or political categories or 
casualty reports. No, the whole human 
soul is out there stranded on the streets — 


a human being with all of his or her hopes — 


and dreams, anguish and joy, and longing 
for freedom, happiness and love. 


The stories in this issue express a deep 


_ Christa Occhiogrosso 


kind of solidarity with the poor by casting 
new light on the humanity of cast-off peo- 
ple who are persecuted and dehumanized 


by a society that worships only wealth and 


status. Even more importantly, these sto- 
ries illuminate the inner thoughts, dreams 
and emotions that lie hidden in the souls 
of those whose humanity is denied by 
mainstream society. That is a powerful act 
of resistance to a dehumanizing society. 

It takes an artist to portray the human 
spirit, to reveal those moments of heart- 
break, breakdown and breakthrough, so 
we all can see the humanity of those who 
are cast into the dark oblivion of poverty. 


"Khe Torment and the 


A Vision of the. Future 
aby, Chris Trian 


Gray Apocalypse. Ant men 
_ Swarm over the earth, armed 
with swastikas and cell 
phones, computerized hatred and greed. 
Corporate globalization is the new god 
who feeds on evil eugenics and the sur- 
vival, not of the fittest, but of the cruelest 
and the most barbaric. 
The human soul is strained and food- 
processed. A slim elixir issues forth, which 
_is sold on the market place of hypocritical 
religion. But in few places on this earth 
does the flag of true compassion fly. 
This, then is the world we have inherit- 
ed. I want no part of it. I want to burn 
while Rome fiddles and fiddles with its 
bank accounts and mind control, cybersex 
_and implants and the mark of the Beast. 
They want to make this Hell on earth, a 
Disneyland of techno-zombies and holo- 


gram people in a sci-fi Nietzschean wet — 


dream of kill or be killed. Who will be our 
new elite? Will it be the kind, the intelli- 


gent, the educated? No, it will be this . 
moronic pack of killer-ape politicians, 
hiding behind the Bible, preaching love in 


words of hate, selling America to the 
highest bidder, piece by piece, while wav- 
ing the bloody flag of patriotism. 

And the result will be a global slave 
state and prison system. A planet without 
windows, with bars across the human 
soul. An immense plantation with hierar- 
chies of ant men and ant women pushing 
impossible crumbs up impossible moun- 
tains as Kafka chortles from his grave and 
Jesus weeps and even the devil is disgust- 
ed by the sheer waste and stupidity of the 
whole thing as the earth fails to sustain 
life and the meek and noble cockroach 
inherits the bombed-out utopia. 

But there are fires of hope burning in 
the eyes of the young. Their parents and 


grandparents fought the same fight in the - 


1960s, and the 1860s, and back in time to 
the beginning of treachery. There are 


ow.is the coming of Fhe Great | 


Art by Chris Trian 


This is the hope burning in the eyes of the young today 
and in the souls of everybody who resists and resists 
and resists until the torture chamber our leaders are 
planning is broken apart and the pieces scattered in 


the winds of change. 


~ scattered-in the winds of change. 
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pockets of youth on fire in the cities and 
countryside. The torch they carry is set 
ablaze by the eyes of the homeless and the 
dying — sparked by the toothless mouths 
of madmen mumbling on street corners. 


The flame of protest they are feeding is 
fueled by all the dying in Afghanistan, 
Palestine, Israel, Iraq, the United States of 
America. Flamed by dying children and 
tortured mothers and fathers killed as 
teenage cannon fodder in lands where the - 
Koran is the only book anyone reads, if - 
one can read at all! 

The fire of revolution is building and it 
may take generations to kindle into a big 
enough blaze to Ué"4ny good. But as his- 
tory has shown, it will blaze and global 
tyranny will be met by global revolt; and 
there will be a worldwide socialist/democ- 
ratic revolution the scale of which the 
world has never seen. 

Millions of people, iio. in hand, 
with cell phones and computers and 
machines hidden in secret bunkers, will 


_ storm the corporate centers. The govern- 


ments, united in greed and corruption, will 
try to stop them; but what can they do? 
How can you nuke or execute a billion 
angry ant people swarming up from their 
cybertech ghettos to tear the machine apart? 

Blood will flow and oil will flow and 
the earth will vibrate with human sacrifice. 
But out of the ashes of a destroyed world 
will be built a civilization based on true 
and irrefutable laws of nature and humani- 
ty. Laws will prohibit the raping of the 


- environment, the butchering of our fellow 


human beings. Laws will make compas- 
sion and kindness a prerequisite for world 
citizenry. Laws against hatred and discrim- 
ination, mind-control and germ warfare. 
Laws that instruct a fledgling human race 
on how to behave to one another with 
ethics and not empty morality. 

This is the hope burning in the eyes of 
the young today and in the souls of every- 
body who resists and resists and resists 
until the torture chamber our leaders are” 
planning is broken apart and the pieces 
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Eviction Fiction _ 
In memory of all the Lola McKays 
Story by Margot Pepper 
: onday morning announces 
itself with a crackling elec- 
tric blue. There’s no alterna- 
tive but to skip the board 
meeting and return to Dolores Park to see 
her before heading to work. I pay for the 
most elaborate floral arrangement I can 
spot along Columbus Avenue, pick up an 
espresso and paper on the way to Market 
Street and jump aboard a J Church, savor- 
ing the clank-clank to the top of Dolores 
Park, where I dismount. Across the tracks, 
along 20th Street, the freshly painted gold 
Victorian with red trim beckons me like a 
new lover standing out in a crowd. 

Straining below her third-floor bay 
window, I think I see a flash of dark hair 
in the gap between the drapes. What a 
view she must have from up there. That 
must be her rooftop patio. I wonder if she 
sees me. I glance at my watch. It would be 
decent to wait until 9 a.m. 

I cross back to the park, sprawl out on 
the damp grass and stare down at the 
tightly packed shapes of the city jutting 
out like haphazard crystal formations, try- 
ing to see the view as she must. The smell 
of fresh grass brings back memories of 
childhood, when I was content to just 
stare at the blades for hours on end. The 
chill February air fills my lungs. It’s been 
eons since I allowed outdoor air into my 
lungs, I reflect. 


Dreamily, I stare over the swings 


toward the Embarcadero that becomes the 
whitewashed houses of the bay at 
Mykonos where Emily and I spent our 
honeymoon in what seems like another 
lifetime ago. I stare past the Trans-America 
pyramid in North Beach and my breath 
grows shallow again. I see myself kissing 
Emily good-bye, shutting her behind the 
front door as I follow the foot path up to 
Coit Tower through the winding pines, a 
glint of sun sifting through the branches. 

I recall myself perching on the wall at 
the base of the tower, looking out over the 
pastel faces of buildings and church 
spires, over the contours of the hills, the 
seraphin bay of the city, over the sober 
blue water of the marina, over freighters 
and docks to the Golden Gate Bridge and 
out into the open ocean. _ 

I explicitly remember lying on that 
smooth white wall under the leaves of the 
Eucalyptus, peering up at the sun through 
the cold, bright wind, taking a deep gulp 
of that delicious wind and thinking of my 
life — how much like the wind, how free, 
forever in motion, piercing, illuminating, 
turning everything over in its path. 

That was the last time I remember feel- 
ing alive. Then came the eviction notice. 
Then the owner-move-in by the dot-com- 
mer. I couldn’t walk anywhere in North 
Beach without feeling like someone had 
knocked the wind out of me. Every apart- 
ment reminded me of what we were los- 
ing; the more gorgeous the sky full of 
cumulus clouds over Washington Square 
Park, the greener the foreground of grass, 
the more exuberant the pigeons descend- 
ing the drip-sand castle spires of the 
church for their feast of crumbs, the mer- 
rier the cafe-goers sipping their cappucci- 
nos, the more despairing did I become. 


Who would have dreamed a physician 


could be outbid buying his own home? 
Forturrately, I didn’t choose this profes- 
‘Si6n for ‘the’ tioney; I would have had a 
Deities awakening, what with the loan pay- 
ments’ arid all. 

'8¥'glafce over my shoulder at the apart- 
ment beyond the Hinky “For Sale” sign 
and make a few mental calculations: April 
1. All this eviction and house-hunting mad- 
ness cou!'d actually end and my life resume 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


“She’s lived in that apartment forty years! Half her life! Her pension sure won’t pay for 
Bay Area rents. Is she supposed to sleep under some freeway overpass with her chemo 
and all? It makes me sick to think about it.”’ 


_ again. If the reports aren’t too far off the 


mark, I might even start dabbling in paint 
again before the summer’s end. Turn that 
south-facing front room into a studio if it is 
indeed identical to the vacant units. . 

How long has it been since that figure 
drawing class? Since I sat by the fire with 
Rodin or Ezra Pound? Imagine, a fire 


against a backdrop of lights burning into - 


the night like smoldering embers, the city 
unfurled like a labyrinth of possibilities. 
That alone almost makes up for all we 
suffered for the dot-commer. And the 
commute is only fifteen minutes, twenty 
counting the jaunt up Montgomery. 

First thing Pd do is pull down those 
dingy drapes and let the view in. If I could 
just get in there — if I could just talk to 


her to see about her situation, assure 


myself my condo would be like the three 
others in the building, I could get in a bid. 
What kind of woman would live there 
with the drapes always drawn? | 

This time I notice the small red letter- 
ing below the “For Sale” sign: “Do Not 
Disturb Occupants.” I grasp the cello- 
phane-wrapped bouquet like a crucifix to 
ward off any devils and start up the three 
flights of stairs to the bell. The bouquet 
smells like heaven, its sunset-streaked 
roses, white lilies, crimson gladiola, pur- 
ple irises one of Rousseau’s naive jungles. 
That should make up for some of the 
inconvenience. 

Only when I’m awaiting a response, do 
I allow myself to contemplate the creature 
on the other side of the door. I press my 
ear to the wood and discern a muted ver- 
sion of Billie Holiday’s “Good Morning 
Heartache.” What if I’m caught off guard 
by her beauty, a certain flick of black eye- 
lash under a cascade of black hair? And 
here I am with flowers. Is it too early? 
Nine o’clock sharp. 

The music stops. There is shuffling, as 
though slippers on wood (probably the 
same walnut wood as the other units). Her 
breathing is slow, labored. The Hinky agent 
never mentioned the age of the upstairs ten- 
ant, just her gender. For some time, a silver 
eye blackens the looking glass. 


“Who’s there?” A voice finally quakes. I. 


hear rustling beyond the door, as though the 
woman is struggling to pull on a garment. If 
I could only engage her in a few words. 

“Flower delivery,” is the lie that fool- 
ishly issues from my lips, reminding 
myself of the dishonest narrator in 
Fuentes’ story, The Doll Queen. 

“Oh.” The door opens as easily as 
open sesame. 

In an instant I understand why. The 
long bony wing which opened it, specked 
with age spots, adjusts a terrycloth robe 


over a mound on her chest that, because 


of its full tear-shape, calls attention to the 


absence of symmetry on the correspond- 


ing side, below the protruding clavicle. 
The woman glances at the flowers and 
smiles self-consciously. She has already 


perceived I’ve noticed she has no eye- 


brows. She runs her index finger quickly 
along them as though to indicate their for- 
mer appearance. Her head is wrapped in a 
pale blue turban. In her youth, before she 
got sick, she might have looked like Greta 
Garbo. She’s a tall thin woman with nice- 
ly shaped, angled features. . 

“You'll have to excuse me for not ask- 
ing you in,” she says, looking over her 
shoulder at the apartment. “I haven’t been 
quite up to my housecleaning.” 

Her voice is younger than it sounded 
from behind the door. It is the steady 
voice of an alert mind, of a woman whose 
life hasn’t disappeared with her children. 
There’s a full case of books in front of the 
window with the view; on the other side 
of her, a large piano. 

“Who sent me the flowers?” she asks, 
forcing a smile. 

My heart is pulsing at a healthy rate. 
“They didn’t say.” 

“No card or anything?” 

I shake my head. 

“Oh.” Her invisible Eyenron. © crease, 
her dark,.clear eyes looking me over with 
skepticism. Then a flash of recognition 
comes into her features, revealing some 
unfathomable inner sorrow. “Oh,” she 
repeats again with the resignation of one 
receiving flowers for her own grave. “All 
right then. Where do I sign?” 

“Oh,” I say awkwardly, wishing I 


could make the bouquet disappear along 
with her illness, wishing I too could dis- 
appear instead of being the harbinger of 
more grief to come. Instead, I hand her 
bouquet and shuffle in my briefcase for 
the-imaginary ledger. Now would be the 
time to excuse myself to the delivery 
truck to retrieve the imaginary receipt. 

Instead I ask, “May I come in?” 

Her brow grows furrowed. “I really 
don’t see any reason for that,” she says, 
and abruptly shuts the door in my face. 

Downstairs, as I’m stealing a last 
glance at the apartment, I back into a 
woman with long curly hair Hees for a 
beat-up Honda Civic. 

“That’s okay,” the woman smiles after 
I’ve made my apologies. “You a friend of 
Lola’s?” 

I nod sheepishly. 

“She sure is well-loved. I’m glad. You 
family?” 

“Distant nephew,” I stutter, feeling like 
an absolute worm. 

“Really? I’m Margot. Lola’s neigh- 


“bor,” the woman extends her hand. “‘What 


a relief.” 
“Relief?” 
* “The community was afraid she didn’t 
have any family around. In case she lost her 


‘fight. Against the landlord. She’s lived in 


that apartment forty years! Half her life! 
Her pension sure won’t pay for Bay Area 
rents. Is she supposed to sleep under some 
freeway overpass with her chemo and all? 
It makes me sick to think about it. Not that 
she’ll lose. She’s been such an inspiration 
to all of us. Still, she could get some socio- 
pathic judge who’s on the take. It’s good to 
know she has family— 

“Of course,” I force a smile. “So she’s 
involved in a court case?” Just. then I hear 
the MUNI rattling along the tracks and 
make a run for it. Luckily, a line of people 
has formed to board. “Sorry --,” I call 
back, glancing one more time at the apart- 
ment before disappearing into one of the 
last morning-rush compression chambers. 

Perhaps it’s the lack of air that calls_ 
attention to my sudden nausea. The smell 
of urine hovers in the doorway behind me. 


See I Left My Heart in S.F. page five 
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Dolly was incensed at having 


been sent to the psychiatric 
ward in the first place. 


Story by Dennis Herman 


taxi pulled up in front of one 
of the nicer hotels in the down- 
town part of the city. Two hos- 
pital workers, nurses aides, 
emerged from the back seat. One carried a 
small suitcase while the other helped a 
very bent woman on crutches out onto the 
sidewalk and into the hotel lobby. This. 
particular hotel would be much too expen- 
sive for Dolly to stay any length of time. 
Dolly was in her forties and was crip- 
pled with arthritis. She had just come 
from spending two months for observa- 
tion in the psychiatric ward of the county 
hospital. On the two crutches she walked 
at a loping snail’s pace. A social worker 
would be by later on in the week to relo- 
cate her to a more affordable place to live. 
Dolly lived on a social security check. 
Her family was dead. She had been to 
high school, didn’t work after that, at least 
she never mentioned ever having done so, 
and had lived with her mother. They had 
had a cat. 
She was very skinny, humped back 
from the disease. Her hair was a stringy 
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i Left My Heart in San Francisco 


from page four 


I don’t know what’s worse: the news that 
the landlord has already tried to evict 
Lola, or her unfortunate health. 
Attempting to ease my stomach, I watch 
the San Francisco skyline descend and the 
buildings expand beyond the scratched 
‘window besmeared with hair grease 
- before we’re submerged into the darkness 
of the underground. Gazing past my own 
hollow image and those of other com- 
muters, into the darkness of the tunnel, 
punctuated now and then by a neon tube 
or graffiti, I allow the glimpse of the 
panoramic view between the piano and 
bookcase to filter into my consciousness. 

The condo’s sexier than I imagined! 
The image of Lola’s eyes, childlike with- 
out their eyebrows, returns. I shake my 
head. It’s a tragic situation. Either she’ll 
lose, or my wife and I will lose; and there 
are two of us and only one Lola. Or, if I 
don’t get the bid and someone else does, 
all three of us could lose... Better to send 
Lola packing, than to leave the eviction 
up to someone else with less heart — like 
the jerk who snatched our apartment. We 
could give her a few more months. If 
she’s lucky, her health will give out 
beforehand... 

I'll get a sharp bid into Hinky by 
Saturday: $5000 over the highest offer. We 
can’t afford to lose this place over a few 
thousand, the way we did the Noe Valley 
flat. Meanwhile, why not make her last 
months as pleasant as possible. Surprise her 
by having a maid show up to clean her 
house once, twice a week. I leave feeling 
more alive than I have since that memo- 
rable afternoon at Coit Tower. 

RK 

Two months before we have to move 
out, my offer on Lola’s apartment is 
accepted. I drop by after work to bring 
Lola some hot and sour soup and ginger 
crab. And to take some measurements. 
I’m met by the Hinky agent, a square man 
with a shiny chin and plugs in his scalp 
where the thickest grey hair is. 

“Nice of you to bring lunch for us, Dr. 
Hornet,” he jokes as he fumbles with the 
lock box. : 

“Actually it’s for Lola.” 

“Who?” 


“The tenant.” 

“Oh. I’m afraid that’s not possible. She 
won’t be hampering entry into the condo 
anymore. The depressing way she present- 
ed herself was interfering with the sale.” 

ok 2k 

On the way to the North Beach flat on 
the MUNI, I catch sight of her head in the 
reflected glass of the underground, bald as 
a plucked chicken, her browless eyes bor- 
ing into me like two leeches. I wonder 
where she’s headed. I turn to see where 
she’s sitting, but too many unseated com- 
muters obstruct my view. At Powell 
Street, I catch sight of her descending the 
train. Bald, in her “70s-style psychedelic 
long sleeve shirt and vest, she almost 
looks like a young hipster, but her pained 
walk gives her away. To my relief, she’s 
only carrying a handbag. She must have 
found a hotel in the Loin. I hope it’s the 
last I'll see of her; it’s too sad. 

KK 

The next day, on my lunch break, I call 
the Hinky agent for some contractor num- 
bers, to get some estimates before escrow 
closes. He offers to move up the closing 
date a few days, since Lola’s no longer on 
the premises. 

“Yeah, I think she’ ll survive,” I say. 

The agent laughs. A strange, snorting, 
laugh. Then, he looks at me curiously. 
“What do you mean, survive?” 

I tell him how robust Lola looked 
when I saw her on the MUNI. 

“That’s impossible. Her ashes were 
scattered yesterday. I personally donated 
some of my commission to see to it that 
they were dealt with properly, since there 
was no next of kin.” 

“Oh. Of course,” I respond, sadly, 
remembering my conversation with Lola’s 
neighbor. “There wouldn’t be any next of 
kin. Thank you for all you’ ve done.” 

“Don’t thank me. Extinguishing her 
was one of the conditions you stated in 
your offer, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, but the market is so competitive, 
contingencies are... I really didn’t expect 
my conditions to be honored—” 

“Yes, but eliminating obstacles is 


healthy for the market. As Zephyr says, to 


get their extra 100K for delivering a vacant 
unit, ‘owners will seek extreme measures.’ 
So, shall we move up the closing date so 
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black and she always wore lipstick on her 
pinched, wrinkled lips. When she did 
smile though, Dolly had the smile of a 
young girl. | 

After she was relocated and settled in 
the cheaper hotel, down by the 
Continental bus station, most of the staff 
there kept an eye on her, a kindly eye. The 
hotel was old and was being renovated 
mostly for the lower-class tourist trade. Its 
tenants consisted mainly of young secre- 
taries with new jobs in the city and busi- 
nessmen with less extravagant expense 
accounts. The lobby was torn up so Dolly 
went down to the bus station to watch the 
coin-operated televisions. 

She had been incensed at having been 
sent to the psychiatric ward in the first place. 

Her room in the hotel was clean, a bit 
faded but clean. It contained a pale green 
carpet, a bed with a nice spread, and a semi- 
modern white chest of drawers. It had no 
view except for the grimy hotel rooms 
across the air well. Her only possession, 
save her clothes, was a varnished plywood 
“key” inlaid with hooks she had made dur- 
ing her stay in the psychiatric ward. She 
had to borrow a Timex watch from the 
social worker because she had no way of 
telling the time. One of the maids stole it. 
Dolly bought an even cheaper watch out of 
her social security check in order to return 
something to the social worker. 

The downtown of the city began to 
grow on Dolly. Whether this was the first 
time she had ever lived there any length 


you can get going on those contractors?” 


From the moment we move in, things 
keep turning up in the condo as we clean 
and remodel. Clumps of Lola’s hair in the 
medicine cabinet, under the rug, behind the 
curtains, in the fireplace. Emily shrieks that 
she’s found an eyebrow, but it’s only a 
caterpillar. Finally, just a couple weeks 
before our housewarming is scheduled, 
Emily wakes me, screaming that she’s seen 
Lola’s face in the window that overlooks 
Dolores Park. “Two coal eyes, without 


eyebrows. Just glaring at me, right there!” 
she says, pointing to the Bay Bridge. “She 
kept pointing to the roof!” 

I push Emily’s blonde curls out of her 
face, wipe her tears and promise she’s 
safe with me. “Maybe it was just a dream 
reminding you of all the work we still 
have to do up there.” 

Next morning we tackle Lola’s last 
outpost of disorderliness with a mop, 
broom and several trash bags. “But how 
do we get rid of that?!” Emily said, point- 
ing to an old rotting woodshed. Inside, we 
find some dirt-caked planters and potting 
soil. Emily isn’t satisfied. “There’s still 
something under there!” 

It turns out to be a safe, bolted to the 
floor of the shed. We try the numeric dial, 


Sunday, July 14 
1 p.m. (Bastille Day) 


Palace of Fine 
Arts Dome 


San Francisco 


A Remembrance of Hugh Mejia 


On January 31, 2002, Hugh Mejia, our friend and a longtime Food Not Bombs 
activist, disappeared and, in spite of searching to the best of our abilities, has not 
been located, nor has his body been found. We are holding a public gathering for 
him, and hope that his friends will join us to share our memories and feelings, to 
celebrate his life and our sadness at his disappearance. Hugh, we miss you, not only 
for the years of valuable work you did, but also for your unique spirit. 

Hugh Erik Mejia was born on May 19, 1963. He moved to San Francisco in 1983. 
Hugh had the distinction of working with San Francisco Food Not Bombs since 1990. 
Hugh played a key role in the development of Food Not Bombs as a direct action 
group that seeks to end poverty, hunger, homelessness, exploitation and militarism. 
Hugh served as the primary videographer and foreign language translation coordinator 
for Food Not Bombs, as well as the primary liaison with international human rights 
groups. Hugh was a member of MENSA, the high IQ. society, as well as a member 
of the I.W.W., one of the world’s oldest and most revolutionary labor unions. 
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of time, no one seemed to know. She 
liked to tell, though, of how she and her 
mother had cone down on the bus. Dolly 
knew the bus line from their house. She 
even would reminisce of how she had 
come down to the library to study when 
she was in high school. She loved walking 
past the myriad small dime stores and 
browsing outside the windows. Her 
favorite was a Chinese souvenir shop, and 
she loved to point out the tea set that she 
and her mother once had in their house. 
She would have to admit that she liked 
eating out: Chinese food, mom and pop 
take out, the blue plate special. How she 
ever got up the strength and energy to go 
out three times a day to eat, stop by the 
windows and then walk all the blocks to the 
downtown was a mystery, but she did it! 
Dolly liked giving gifts and receiving 
them. At Christmas time she enjoyed buy- 
ing a variety of small gifts, cheap per- 
fumes and colorful plastic bouquets of 
flowers for the social workers. Dolly 
needed a coat, so one of the workers was 
able to get a hold of one twenty years out 
of style. Dolly knew it was old, but she 
recognized the cut as having been quite 
fashionable. Upon accepting it, she care- 
fully draped it over her contorted shoul- 
ders. The color matched her lipstick. 
Dolly still had only one thought after 
leaving the county hospital, and that was 
to get back to the house which she and her 
mother had once owned, and back to her 
cat. After all, it had been their home. + 


but it’s slightly rusted and locked tight. 

“How cool!” Emily beams. 

“See. Lola was just trying to give us a 
house-warming present,” I smile, caress- 
ing Emily. 

It takes a couple of weeks to have the 


‘safe re-registered in our name and a lock- 


smith out. Because the safe was an inex- 
pensive one made in the ‘50s, the lock- 
smith succeeds in forcing the lock fairly > 
quickly. He collects his payment and 
leaves us to open the doors in privacy. 

“At worst, there could be nothing,” 
Emily says. “At best, it could be a million 
dollars!” 

“If it were a million dollars, Lola 
would have bought this condo herself. It if 
were nothing, she wouldn’t have locked it 
up. Ready?” 

Already a terrible smell has dissipated 
from within, akin to a dead rat. “What is 
it?!” Emily wrinkles her nose. I open the 
door a few more slivers. 

“Never mind. I don’t want to know. I 
don’t want to know!” she yells, as she 
escapes down the stairs. 

But it’s too late for me. I’ve already 
discovered it’s the breast Lola lost, badly 
embalmed, a piece of her heart somehow 
attached. + 
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Doge... 


One of the men raised 
a warning palm. “Hey, 
Chief, you can’t dig in 
our disposal,” he said, 
talk-down style. ‘‘No 
bums allowed in here.” 


Story by Mary TallMountain 


utte’s blue headband was the reg- 
ular faded cotton of -the City’s 
street Indian. His hair, rippling 
heavily down off his bulwarked 
shoulders, was the black that is unfath- 
omable, hair which, when it fell forward of 
its own weight, he sometimes tossed back 
out of his way in a motion of indefinable 
grace. Faded levis further enunciated the 
symbol and statement of his city uniform. 
The jacket which served as armor against 
the chill morning smother of fog around 
Embarcadero Four was long since exfoliat- 
ed of its fringes; the pristine red suede had 
been denuded by age of its roots. Close 
inspection of his attire would have found it, 
though clean, worn nearly to its demise. His 
muscled legs pistoned along, followed by 
the clicking paws of Thomas Mann, who 
was the embodiment of elegance. 
Mann was a hunting Labrador, wearing 
a pelt and tail which surpassed Butte’s lux- 
urious mane by several degrees of gloss. 
His frank crystal eyes and his smooth head 
so roundly correct had won points from the 
American Kennel Club in his early years. 
His muzzle now sported a grizzle of silver, 
neat as any executive’s above his morning 
moustache cup. From Mann there emanated 
an aura of warmth and gentility. The union 
of man and dog was one of complete under- 
standing; it often appeared that they spoke 
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THE MANAGER 


Dog and Native American woman, homeless in People’s Park. 


in an eccentric language inaudible to any 
but themselves. 

Their regular Tuesday trek, Mann’s 
favorite, was this tireless lope down Market 
Street from the Haight-Ashbury, where they 
had quarters in an ancient but sturdy and, 
best of all, vacated garage. On its cracked 
cement they slept in a well-matured twin 
mummy bag, warming each other through 
frosty nights when cold snaps brought ici- 
cles in December of 1982 and had so far 
shown no signs of mercy. 

Frisco weather scarcely fazed Butte 
because he and Mann had lived most of 
their life in Blackfeet country; and Mann’s 
dense mat in winter undercoat was enough 
for any outdoors working dog. In Montana, 
his work had consisted of hunting deer, 
birds and small game. Here the hunting was 
different. He possessed an exquisite nose. It 
was invaluable in informing himself and 
then Butte of the presence of tasty discards, 
their sort and quantity, reposing in any 
receptacle, open or closed. this talent nar- 
rowed the need for Butte to investigation. 
One glance at Mann apprised him whether 
it would be necessary. 

Now they loped along the sidewalk. 
Looking around, their manner was almost 
identical; the proud lifted heads spoke of 
character and a certain finely honed style. 
“At Embark Four it ain’t garbage, Mann,” 
Butte was saying. “It’s elegant gar’baz- 
zhe.” He accented the slow syllables in 


A fairly mellow building changed into a raving madhouse 
with everyone at each other’s throats. Nonetheless, acts 
of great kindness were also performed at this time. 


Story by CeeCee Reppetto 


man, who must be nearing 

forty now, was a street child 

twenty years or so ago. He 

managed to get a job in build- 
ing maintenance in the mid-eighties, after 
years of hustling and being sporadically 
on public assistance. From this job he 
advanced to managing buildings. His first 
job was in a building in San Rafael. He 
came back to the City after about a year 
and took a job on Geary Street. 

The tenants of the building were pleased 
to have him there after the sheer hell that 
they had been enduring at the hands of the 
previous manager. He was a friend of ours. 
In fact, he rented us a room on the fifth 
floor, and we heard horror stories of theft 
and cruelty and neglect by the manager 
before him. The elevator repairmen, who 
had had to be called almost every day, 
showed him how to fix the elevator so that 
it almost always was working at least part 
of every day. It spared the management 


company great expense but they never 
showed him any appreciation for it. 

The building was ten stories high. 
When the mail was delivered in the after- 
noon, he had to sort it and deliver it to all 
the rooms on all ten floors through slots at 
the bottoms of the doors. At first this was 
a terribly time-consuming and hateful 
chore. But he quickly became able to sort 
the mail and then you would hear the mail 
drop through the slot in your door and 
hear the running footsteps of the manager 


_in the hall and down the stairs to the next 


lower floor, starting at the tenth floor and 


“never slowing his ‘pace till he arrived at 


the second. He was very hurt when he lost 
this favorite part of his job through the 
malice of a later arriving tenant who 
reported to the post office that this was an 
illegal way to deliver mail. 


By this time war had been declared and 
he said, “Okay, people can call at my door 
at five o’clock and I will pass out the mail 
then and only then.” This state of acrimo- 


Scott Braley photo 


his best quasi-French manner. Mann nod- 
ded. His eyes glinted. ° 

Two janitors lounging against a wall 
watched the familiar figures enter the 
Drumm Street entrance, pass the foam- 
rimmed waterfall and the stairs that spi- 
raled up into the latest building of the 
expensively accoutered $375 million 
shopping -and business complex. The jani- 
tors stared at each other speculatively as 
the pair approached a sculptured cement 
standard which appeared to be: not the 
trash barrel it was, but an embellishment 
of the finely designed atrium. 

From the moment they had entered the 
atrium, the eyes of neither man or dog 
swerved. Their attention was fixed on two 
points, somewhere in the walls or sky. 
They might have been examining a cloud 
or an interesting shape in aircraft, just 
beyond common vision. Their gaze was 
moderate and humble, not intent enough 
to alert any curiosity. Only so much and 
no more: this was Butte’s policy in all 
matters pertinent to his dealing with the 
public, remote or in proximity. No waves. 
No rock the boat. Mann’s gaze was, of 
course, the gaze of a dog who from pup- 
pyhood has patterned his behavior sensi- 
bly after that of his friend and companion. 

In this fashion they approached the 
expensively designed and modeled stan- 
dard. Casually, from his six-four, Butte 
looked down into it and thrust in a hand. 


ny was precipitated by a new factor. 

The building had been taken over by a 
new owner and by policies and pressures I 
won’t describe, changing a fairly mellow 
building into a raving madhouse with 
everyone at each other’s throats. Once 
more, tough girls who were pregnant were 
reduced to tears standing in a crowd of 
helpless old people and speed freaks in 
front of worthless elevators. Activists took 
complaints to the rent board and used their 
Polaroid to take pictures of tears in the 
upholstery and hallway carpets. Someone 
removed all the furniture from the lobby 
and thereby ruined any social life available 
to some of the old folks who liked to get a 
cup of coffee and sit and chat for a while. 

Nonetheless, acts of great kindness 
were also performed at this time. A little 
waiter who lived there helped the manager 
sweep the sidewalk in the morning some- 
times. Once he spent a whole day per- 
forming a great housecleaning in the room 
of a man who needed a little help to get 
by. Twenty bags of trash were thrown out 
his window into the dumpster in the alley 
below. The waiter was interviewed by 
Herb Caen soon after this because he won 
2 million dollars in the lottery. : 


The manager would stop by our room 


* several times a week in the afternoon and 


sit for a while and talk. He had inherited a 
little money and spent it on a fine VCR, 
speakers and cable television. And he 


Mann watched. With no haste, with utmost 
tenderness, he received between his teeth 
the partly bitten hamburger Butte proffered. 
There was no sign of distaste. Carefully he 
did not allow his nose to quiver; each wet 
black pore was disciplined to stillness, lest 
he embarrass Butte. : 

Butte drew from his back pocket a flat 
folded opaque plastic bag advertising 
Bud’s Ice Cream, 236 Castro Street, San 
Francisco, Calif—. A tiny rip obliterated 
the rest of the legend. Butte filled it, neatly 
discarding, retaining. “Real class, I toldya, 
this gar’bazzhe, Mann,” he said. “We’re 
gonna dig in.” He knotted and set the sack 
aside. Mann watched him fill a discarded 
paper plate with unconsumed cheese, part- _ 
ly chewed croissants and cold cuts, tossed 
in by the lunchtime office workers. | 
Meanwhile, the janitors continued their 
surveillance of Butte, who worked seem- 
ingly oblivious, a man attending to his own 
business. With equal disregard, Mann deli- 
cately gulped down his first meal of the 
day. Now Butte turned to leave. Mann fol- 
lowed, lithe black satin against the radiant 
blaze of the Guatemalan-style weaving 
hung against the vast concrete wall, tassels 


“swaying in the sea-wind that billowed 


through the atrium. 

The janitors, grinning conspiratorially, 
moved toward the pair. Closing in, they 
walked just widely apart enough that 
Butte and Mann were forced to divide in 
order to pass. One of the men raised a 
warning palm. ; 

“Hey, Chief, you can’t dig in our dispos- 
al,” he said, talk-down style. “No bums 
allowed in here.” Passing people eyed the 
quartet curiously, ready to smile or frown. 

Mann interposed his massive body 
between the men and Butte. The ruff hairs 
rose stiffly at his nape and between his 
horribly bared teeth a growl came forth 
like the first eruption of a far-off volcano. 
Butte stepped around the clump of frozen 
men at bay with Mann, clicked, tsk, tsk, 
and strode away. His boots had not even 
broken rhythm. Mann’s sole comment 
was the flip of his head that plainly spoke 
his contempt as he trotted out. 

“Goddamn,” one of the janitors said, 
shivering. “I never did like them kinda 
dogs, anyway...” 


Mary TallMountain, 1918-1994, was a 
renowned Native American poet and a poet-in- 
residence at the Tenderloin Reflection and 
Education Center in San Francisco. 


would tell us of the truly amazing things he 
saw. He would buy or rent great concert 
and music videos and sometimes invite us 
down to his apartment to see something. He 
told us of dates that he had with nice young 
women that he met through a dating ser- 
vice. If they had cars, they would drive up 
to the City and meet him. They were 
impressed by his neighborhood. 

But mainly he would tell of opening a 
door with a key twice a month and finding 
the corpse of some old person in the bed or 
the bath tub and calling the coroner’s office. 
Sometimes these corpses had been dead for 
several days and were swollen and black. It 
was a very heavy thing for a young, former- 
ly carefree man to contend with. — 

For several years on Christmas day he 
would cook a dinner for friends. The last 
year he lived there, I remember going and 
then leaving in the early evening. A light 
cold rain was falling. There were people 
standing in little groups on several street 
corners. They were in their late twenties. 
They weren’t wearing coats. They were 
standing staunchly in the cold rain, not up 
to anything but companionship. I couldn’t 
imagine that they had any place to go. 


I had just come from a warm place 
with friends, a Christmas dinner, good 
music. And I felt somewhat ashamed as I 
saw them. I also felt some tension as I 
walked past. In each case they wished me 
a Merry Christmas. ¢ 
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Every other night he slips the 
thin man a buck or two, even 
though sometimes he would 
really like to say, ‘Shit, don’t 
you realize I’ve got big prob- 
lems of my own?” | 


Story by George Wynn 


n front of a convenience store, a thin 
[= grasps a large coffee cup and with 
shaking, nervous, ebony fingers offers, 

“Thanks for the two dollars, Mister.” 
-“You’re welcome buddy,” says stocky 
Benny Antonelli. 

“You one of the few who understands I 
gots a raw deal,” says the thin man. “You 
really understands why I’m out here every 
stinking cold-ass night.” 

Benny Antonelli nods. 

“Gonna snow like a mother tohight,” 
says the thin.man. 

“IT know,” says Benny, looking at the 
pavement as if waiting to be snowed under; 
that’s the way his life has been going. 

In the red brick apartment building 
where he and his wife rent a comfortable 
two-bedroom place, he draws the shades 
and adjusts his spectacles and, ensconced 


on the couch, flips through the pages of 


the homeless paper — one hard luck story 
_ after another. So what if it’s real, it’s still 
depressing — so damn depressing. 

He wipes the sweat from his receding 
* hairline and reflects about the thin man 
and how every other night he slips him a 
buck or two, even though sometimes he 
would really like to say to him, “Shit, 
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Ensconced on the couch, he flips through the pages of the homeless paper — one 


hard luck story after another. So what if it’s real, it’s still depressing... 


bum but at least he’s polite. 

Benny tosses the paper on an armchair 
and with trembling hands opens the enve- 
lope from the desk drawer. He rereads the 
letter with pursed lips. Time for a good stiff 
belt of Jack Daniels. The letter emphatically 
states: You and your wife’s income is now 
far too large for you to maintain this subsi- 
dized apartment You will have to terminate 
the premises at the end of the month. Five 
comfortable years —- adios forever. Just 
like that: so long, cold as ice. 

He’s been trying, to no avail, to digest 
the bad news for a week. He’s in for 
another nagging tomorrow. Time for old 
faithful. He heads for the liquor cabinet 
and the bottleneck crutch. 

In the morning, his wife Jill arrives 
from her nightshift at a group home. She 
marches, into the bedroom. One glance 
tells all: hangover. This is her husband, 
sinfully drunk. 

Benny lifts the sheets slowly, eyes low- 


Liston stare speaks for her, her fury now at 
Mt. Everest heights. Benny’s eyes are 
glazed and he is full of childish stupidity. 
“Let’s build a snowman,” he says. 

Jill sighs heavily. Now the cork will be 
unleashed. “We'll go to McDonald’s for 
breakfast,” he tells her, grasping at straws. 
“They’ ve got a new special.” 

“To hell with McDonald’s,” she snaps. 
“For seven days ve wanted you to sober 
up,” pointing her finger at him as though 
confronted with someone offensive. “I 


don’t understand why for one week 


you ’ve called in sick to work,” his wife 
scolds. “I just plain don’t understand it. 


And not one single day did you help me 


apartment hunt,” Jill huffed. “You gave 
up on yourself, and you gave up on me 
when I most needed you.” 

“Give me another chance,” he pleads. 

“No. 2% 

“Just one more chances 

“T cannot give in to you.” 


“Because I know better.” 

Reality sinks in like a crunching upper- 
cut. His luck has runneth over. 

“Ah shit,” Benny slams his fist against 
the wall. “I’m a coward.” 

“T need a man — not a coward!” Jill 
heads for the kitchen as icy as Sonny 


_ Liston after the first-round K.O. of Floyd 


Patterson, but not before delivering the 
final coup d’état: “I want you gone by 
midnight.” 

Benny’s face ‘clouds, ond he slumps 
back on the couch, his head swaying in 
disbelief. His world has simply fallen to 
pieces. Snowflakes descend at a faster and 
faster clip. As Benny packs he tries to 
hold back his emotions but the river of 


tears has its own flow. 


On‘a chance encounter in the super- 
market the following month, they pass by 
each other like strangers, but Benny’s 
feelings for Jill have not died. He attends 
church regularly, pleading for redemption, 
but he cannot change his ways. He is 
addicted to old faithful even though inter- 
nally he feels less than a man. His wife 


has marked him forever with shame. He - 


walks through the nights with the ghost of 
her words trailing him like an ever-present 
horrific dream that knows no cure. 

Benny couldn’t remember how long he’d 
lived on the streets when he was roused by 
the heavy boots of two cops prodding his 
backside in front of the same convenience 
store where he’d so generously contributed 
to the coffers of the thin man. 

“You can’t sleep here tonight,” says the 
burly officer. “The owner’s been complain- 
ing about urine stains and all that mess.” 

“But officer, I’ ve got nowhere to go.” 

“There’s a shelter up the street,” says 
the short cop. 

“T can’t stoop to that level.” 


The burly officer points his finger at 


Benny. “No more hassles tonight, under- 


. stood?” Downcast, Benny nods. 


Head bowed, Benny passes through the 
shelter doors only to be greeted by the 
thin man within seconds. sisuscael looks 
into his eyes trance-like. 


don’t you realize I’ve got big problems of 
my own?” But hell, the thin man’s help- 
less, a social cripple. Well, he may be a 


CROSSROADS 


Story by George Wynn 
“Well, I was standing at the Crossroads with my head 
hung down and crying.” — Elmore James 


Below on-Mass Avenue the anti-war protesters are 
drowning out the Jerry Springer show on the tube. For 
God’s sakes, a man deserves an hour of laughs — espe- 
‘cially a blind soul. Damn them protesters. Not that I 
don’t agree with ‘em. Them Afghans are poor like me. I 
mean, kick their butts a little. 

The protesters are drumming on my head. Stop that 
chanting! My head hurts enough, not being able to see for 
twenty years. Nobody cares about blind folks who ain't 
famous like Ray Charles or Stevie Wonder. Look at 
Blind Lemon Jefferson — helluva musician. Died with- 
out a penny to his name on the street. What do I know? I 
don’t sing the blues — I just feel ‘em. I hate being blind. 
Feel like an animal smelling the scents of homo sapiens. 
Sounds are my king. How do those protesters look? Are 
they handsome, ugly... young, old? Hell, I don’t know. 
Drives me to chain-smoking. 

Now on Jerry Springer, I know everybody’s crazy — 
especially those husky-voiced dames, no matter if they’re 
young or old. And the mouths on them — even if they 
really are beautiful, they’re ugly in my book. 

Now I wasn’t always blind. Eyes went bad at fifteen. 


That’s why I can type, if you’re wondering why Tm 


banging away at the typewriter. Best investment I ever 
made was two semesters of typing my sophomore year at 
Boston English. 

As I type up on the eight floor of my public housing 
apartment in the South End, night is falling and that retired 
civil servant neighbor of mine is sniffing the smoke under 
my door. He’ll complain to the housing authority manager 
about the smell. Last week the head honcho found a lit cig- 
arette in my ashtray while I was dozing off in front of the 
tube. And this week, when the civil servant’s snitches 


ered, unable to face her as snowflakes “Please.” 
trickle down the windowpane. Jill stands “No!” she said. 
glowering. She says nothing but her Sonny “Why?” 
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Be I Sea a 
Look at Blind Lemon Jefferson—helluva 


musician. Died without a penny to his 
name on the street. What do I know? I 


don’t sing the blues — I just feel ‘em. 


squealed on me about letting my homeless buddies crash a 
couple times a week, the shit hit the fan triple time. Now 
I’m faced with an eviction notice. 

My sister in Florida says I can stay with her through 
the winter. But I ain’t got money. And I’m nervous about 


_hitching alone. I ain’t never thumbed without my roadie 


Pierce. And Pierce is recovering from double pneumonia. 
I’m thanking my sister for the invite but I ain’t sure if 
I’m going. Might just flop in the shelter or squat in an 
abandoned building. Only life I really know. Pierce usu- 
ally looks out for me. 

Passers-by complain that the November skies are 


’ The thin man’s eyes bulge, “Ah man, 


don’t tell me, you got a raw deal!” 


overcast outside the Government Center T station. I stop 


- to buy Pierce gloves with the last of my money. Damn 


fool, treks through the streets-all winter with no gloves. 
Imagine that 50-year-old thinking he’s a teenager. That’s 
Pierce. Never thinks about tomorrow. But then, that’s 
what I like about him — he’s gutsy. 


Strange that Mass General is where my father and ' 


grandfather grew up when it was the West End. Well, 
everything comes to an end, I guess. Pierce looks bad. He 
looks like he’s lost a lot of weight. He thanks me for the 
gloves and, between coughs, urges, “Screw up your 
courage, Billy.” ; 

“I ain’t never hitched without you Pierce,” I protest. 

“Pretend I’m with you,” Pierce wheezes. 

“You really think I can do it, Pierce?” 

Pierce nods firmly.. 

“All right,” I say, “I'll do it.” 

Pierce shuts one eye and nods, gives me the thumbs- 
up sign and says, “Thatta boy.” 

“My Bo says you can share the room with me when 
you recover.” 

Pierce clutches my arm. “Thanks, pal.” 

I start to make my way toward the door. 

“One more thing,” Pierce commands. “Don’t be shy. 


- Let them bikinied Amazons brush up against you when 


they offer to escort you across at the stoplight.” 

“See there, you always get me excited,” I say, with my 
back to the door. 

“You deserve it, Billy. Hell, you’re human.” 

I chuckle. 

“T’ll be thinking about you, Billy.” 

“Likewise,” I offer as I make my way out into the 
gray Boston afternoon. 

After dinner, I write my sister: “See you in a few days. 
Pierce will be joining us for the holidays.” 

Yeah, I’m damn sad about losing the apartment. But 
ain’t no use getting depressed. Didn’t help me any when I 


lost my sight. Like Pierce always says, “Negative energy 


2 


is dead energy.” So that’s that. Time to pack. + 
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Top Gun will be grateful and 
say he loves him and tell every- 
one he’s the people’s lawyer. - 
He’ll feel good and energized. 
_by the love. That and a dollar 
will get him a cup of coffee. 


Story by Osha Neumann 


“Man, I’m really sorry to bother you...” 

Top Gun is calling from a phone booth 
— collect as usual. Rittman can hear the 
traffic noises in the background. 
~ “Rittman?” 

“Yah?” 

“I got to see you? Can you come 
down?” 

Rittman doesn’t say anything, 

“Rittman you there? Rittman.” 

“Yah, Top, I’m here, but I’m real busy 
right now.” 

“I know man, but see, it: happened 
again with the same fucking cop. They 


took all my stuff, and my sleeping bag. © 


They wouldn’t even give me back my 
fucking I.D. And they got Nutmeg for 
warrants, and she’s sick and...” 

“Top, there’s nothing I can do...” 
Rittman is ruffling through papers, contin- 
uing the search for the file he’d been 
looking for before the phone rang. 

“If you’d just come down for a minute, 
I could explain it to you. You could get in 
to see Nut. You’re a lawyer. I’ve got this 
note for you to give her. Please. The pub- 
lic offender ain’t worth shit. She’s got to 
get out. You know how paranoid she gets 
in jail...” 

Rittman stops searching for the file. He 
looks at his watch. It’s almost four. The 
day’s already shot. He should tell Top 
Gun to get fucked. There’s an opposition 
to a motion he’s got to finish for a hearing 
tomorrow at 9:00: 

He sighs into the phone so Top knows 
what kind of a sacrifice he’s making. “All 


right,” he says, “I’ll see you in about ~ 


three-quarters of an hour.” 

Why? Why does he do this? Why did 
he take on in the role of the “good” 
lawyer? Who is it for? What’s he trying to 
prove? He’ll meet Top at his usual spot in 
front of The Bistro and he’ll find out that 
the problem is about five times worse 
than it’s been described, and will take 
about ten times more “wotk than he wants 
to put into it. He sighs, this time for his 
own benefit. Top will be enormously 
grateful and say he loves him and tell 
everyone he’s the people’s lawyer, and 
he’ll feel good and energized by the love. 
That and a dollar will get him a cup of 
coffee. 

Rittman’s been practicing out of his 
living room for about three months, ever 
since he fell hopelessly behind on the rent 
and got the boot from the office he was 
sharing with a guy who specialized in car 
accidents and slip and falls. In some ways 


it’s not so bad.: He can roll out of bed and - 


get to work. The only trouble is the work 
is eating his apartment alive. He’s drown- 
ing in paper. Files are spilling out every- 
where, all over the floor, the couch, the 
coffee table. 

He’s writing phone messages on the 
borders of the newspaper, on flyers, on 
unopened envelopes. And it won’t stop. 
And none of it’s making money. None of 


it. And still his phone rings off the hook 


and still he can’t say no. 

His dog,-Nolo, comes into the room, 
stopping to’scratch her near-naked tail. 
She’ looks like an armadillo. Flea allergy. 
“You and me, both being eaten alive,” he 
says to her. “I should give you a bath.” 

But he doesn’t have time. 

_ He shuffles through a pile of papers on 
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This legal brief is as bad as anything he’s done. He’s no longer capable of writing acceptable 
legalese. Phrases keep popping in, inappropriate, shocking, as if he was suffering from Tourette’s 
syndrome. He rambles, without citation, about justice, racism, the jails full of the poor. 


his desk for stuff he wants to take to the 


- Copycat next to the Bistro. If he’s going 


out to meet Top he might as well get some 
copying done. He packs the papers in his 


briefcase and heads out the door, careful. 


to avoid the rotten front step he almost 
killed himself on last week. 

His car is just down the block. The dri- 
ver’s door has been. stuck since he got 
sideswiped by a kid in a new Camaro 
without insurance. He slides in from the 
passenger’s side, dislodging a pile of files 
which fall onto the floor on top of a 
mound of discarded fast-food containers. 
He turns the key in the ignition and eases 
out of the parking space. 

As expected, it takes an hour finding 
Top and making sense of his story. It 
takes two hours more getting to see 
Nutmeg: It’s almost dark when he returns 
home. He drops his papers in a pile on the 
couch and takes Nolo out for his evening 
walk. They head for the empty lot at the 
top of the hill, Nolo scratching, digging, 
and. poking curiously along the way. 

Rittman looks out at the lights of the 
City. He knows his friends, all more suc- 
cessful, all managing somehow, worry 
about him. Truth be told he’s worried 
about himself. He’s sick of the law. Sick 
of judges. Sick of clients. Sick of all the 
rules. And there’s no way out. 


Next morning, late for court, he catch- . 


es a glimpse of himself in the mirror. His 


thin face with its prominent nose is get- 


ting beakier as the years go by. He’s for- 
gotten to shave. His collar is missing a 
button. He realizes he doesn’t even care 
enough to keep up appearances. 

In the corridor outside Department 
One, he meets his client, Sweetone, a sax- 


ophone player, busted in BART for play- 


ing without a license. Rittman’s suing for 
violation of constitutional rights. He 
glances over at a cluster of lawyers, 
among them opposing counsel who nods 
at him. The sight of them all fills him with 
despair. They look like they’ve been run 
off an assembly line, oiled, outfitted, then 
sent into the world to do damage and 
make money. They all come from offices 
adorned with secretaries and receptionists. 
They’ve got carpets on their floors and 
well-appointed conference rooms. Their 
stationary has many names on the mast- 


head. He used to like going up against 
these firms — and winning sometimes. 
But now, it’s not the same. Only-the bitter 


anger remains, which occasionally be can . 


rub into a passionate futile flame. 

The bailiff opens the doors to the 
courtroom. Rittman goes to the clerk, and 
files his opposition brief. It was due a 


week ago but perhaps he can wheedle it 


into the record. He hands a copy to the 
BART lawyer. There are smudges and 
coffee stains on the title page. 

This brief is as bad as anything he’s 
done lately. He’s no longer capable of 
writing acceptable legalese. Phrases keep 
popping in, inappropriate, shocking, as if 
he was suffering from Tourette’s syn- 
drome. He rambles, without citation, about 
justice, racism, the jails full of the poor. 

The judge takes the bench. Rittman 
dozes through Lathrop vs. Home Savings, 
Lillianthal Inc. vs. State Farm and a few 
others whose names he doesn’t catch. 
Finally it’s the turn of Sweetone vs. BART. 

“T have no opposing papers from you,” 
says the judge. 

“Judge, I just filed them, and if you’ll 


take a moment...” 


’ The BART lawyer is having his pre- 


dictable fit. “Your honor, I was just hand- ° 


ed these, I’ve had absolutely no notice...” 
The judge is nodding his head. “Mr. 
Rittman, you know the rules.” 
“Judge, I know the rules: But judge, 


BART is papering me to death, and 


frankly, Mr. Sweetone can’t afford a ton 
of paper. And we don’t need it. Judge, 
just listen to him play. I’ve read opposing 
counsel’s papers about music being a nui- 
sance. Judge, Sweetone’s horn speaks...” 
“Mr. Rittman,” the judge interrupts, 


“I’m not going to allow you to put on a- 


concert. I’m going to reschedule this hear- 
ing for two weeks. Next.” 

Rittman gathers up his papers and 
heads for the door. 

He should get back to work but it’s a 
beautiful day. Fresh white clouds skim in 
from the ocean. Leaves are sprouting on 
the clubfooted trees in Civic Center plaza. 
Male pigeons ruffle their iridescent neck 
feathers to attract the blasé females. He 
wanders through the plaza, over to where 
the Food Not Bombs people are setting up 
their folding tables. Across the street a 


half-dozen cops lounge on their Hondas, 
preparing for the bust. 

A couple dozen homeless men and 
women, protected from the elements by 
layers of ragged clothing, are sitting on 
benches, surrounded by their possessions, 
waiting for the food. Past them rush suits 
and ties, pantyhose and heels. It’s as if 
humans are evolving into two distinct 
species, occupying different ecological 
niches. Time passes differently for each. 
For the lawyers, time moves fast, and is 
segmented into billable hours. For the 
homeless, it stretches out slow and seam- 
less. Rittman feels like part of neither 
species. He picks up a Food not Bombs 
flyer lying on the ground. “Everyone’s 
only two paychecks away from being 
homeless,” it says. He stares at the words, 
reading the familiar rhetoric over and over. 


“Paycheck? I wish I had a paycheck,” — 


he says to no one in particular. 

Truth of the matter is, Rittman has 
never much worried about money — until 
now. Home had been comfortable — a 
two-story frame house in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Over the years his father, a 


history professor at a junior college, © 
-added a deck, a potting shed for his moth- 
er, a den in the basement. As a kid, he’d ~ 


been scolded for rolling around in the 
back yard and getting grass stains on his 
pants. His parents had helped him through 


college. In his junior year he got expelled . 


for taking over the dean’s office in a 
protest against university contracts with 
the Defense Department. 

He bummed around for a couple of 


“years and decided to go to law school. 
When he graduated in ‘65 he immediately 


went to work in a collective of radical 
young lawyers who considered them- 


selves legal workers in the Movement.» 
. There was always money around. Not ° 


much, but enough. It didn’t take a lot. 
There would be benefits, and occasionally 
a rich father would pay them to get his 
wayward son out of jail. A couple of 


times they’d won some big settlements. 


He still had some of that money in the 
bank. Those had been great times. 
After the Days of Rage, the murder of 


Fred Hampton, the collapse of SDS, 


things got tough. The collective fell apart. 


See The Good Lawyer page nine 
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‘Yesterday I met him, death 
I mean, when I was walk- 
ing down Leavenworth 
Street as he was going up, 
a skeleton face dragging 
himself along on two canes, 


smiling a greeting to me. 


Story by CeeCee Reppetto 


enry, the weed dealer, was on 
the sidewalk near the door of 
‘my hotel when I came out- 
side. The ambulance was still 
in the street but with the doors closed. I 
had heard the sounds earlier of the offi- 
cials in my neighbor’s doorway. Henry’s 
eyes were big in his face. He said, 
“CeeCee, I saw them bring a stretcher 
with a body on it out of your building. 
But listen, when they opened the back 
door of the ambulance to put it in, I saw 
that it was already full of dead people on 
stretchers stacked one above the other.” 
I wonder sometimes who will dispose 
of my remains. A hotel manager, no 
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He’d married by then, and Gia was preg- 

nant with Bernadine. They moved to 

California, broke up, and he did what he’d 

always done — connect up with the rem- 
nants of the movement and be a move- 

ment lawyer. Except there didn’t seem to 

be a movement any more. 

As the years went by, he felt more iso- 
lated. Every once in a while Bernadine, 
who was studying sociology at 
Bennington, would fly in to visit him, fill- 
ing the house with laughter, and running 
up his phone bill with calls to friends 
across the country. Then she’d be off to 
college and boyfriends with a peck at his 
stubbly cheek, and a hug. 

Rittman is roused from his ruminations 
by the sound of the cops’ Hondas. The bust 
is about to happen. Rittman realizes if he 
sticks around it’s all over. He’ll never get 
back to work. He looks at his watch. Shit. 
Almost 2. As he reaches his car a guy 
comes up with a bucket and a rag. “Wash 
your window, sir?” Rittman doesn’t have 
time, shakes his head no and immediately 
feels guilty. The guy wanders off. 

A month later, Rittman quits practicing 
law. It comes as a surprise, even to himself. 
Actually the quitting happens in stages. He 
doesn’t make a formal announcement. He 
just stops making his court appearances. 
The messages pile up on his answering 
machine till the tape is full, and they keep 
coming. He stops paying the phone bill — 
actually he just loses it under piles of papers 
and ignores the 15-day notice. And then the 
messages stop. ‘ 

The savings from his settlement are 
almost gone. His credit cards are maxed 
out. He can no longer afford to keep the 
apartment. He rents a storage space and 
fills it with furniture and banker boxes full 
of legal papers. 

For a while he tries to continue his prac- 
tice. If he needs to do legal research he goes 
to the library. Someone once described to 
him the poor lawyers in India who squat in 
the dust at the bazaars, with their little 
tables and old typewriters in front of them, 


doubt, who will notice that I haven’t been 
seen around much, or at all, lately. That’s 
the way it usually happens here. 
Sometimes the people have families that 
can be notified. They come from some- 
place far away and make arrangements. 
Sometimes, if the deceased had lived in a 
shelter or supportive housing and if the 
relatives are imaginative people, they will 
arrange for a humble collection and 
memorial for the other tenants. __ 

Once I saw a notice posted on a light 
pole about a young man I knew. It was 
put up by his fellow musicians and 
friends for a wake and benefit concert. 
“Help. save Frank’s ashes from going to 
the town dump,” it said. 

I see other youngsters that ’ ve known 


os 


writing deeds and contracts and wills for a 
few pennies. He likes the idea of those poor 
dusty lawyers, one step up from beggars. 
He considers briefly setting up in a stall at 
the Flea Market. But no, he’s not interested 
in doing law in any way, shape or form. He 
files notices of withdrawal on his few 
remaining cases. He’s done. 

Rittman is sitting in his car outside of 
The Bistro. He hasn’t been to court for 
months. He can see Top Gun with a paper 
cup aggressively panhandling. Top Gun 
doesn’t see him. Rittman had always 
assumed one became homeless because of 
some personal flaw — usually connected 
with drugs or drink. Top Gun had been a 
sergeant in Nam, took a bullet in his butt, 
came back and became a drunk. Nutmeg 
had been a carpenter till her back went out. 
She began using heroin for the pain. Brian 
had been a computer expert for the Bank of 
America. Then he got into speed. Chicken 
George had always been a wing nut. 
Secretly Rittman had thought, his flaws 
were not like theirs. Now he didn’t know. 

Rittman had no idea he would fall 
through social space so far and so fast. It’s 
like he’s living one of those dreams in 
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since the mid-eighties, who were kids 
when I knew them ten years ago. Now, 
when I pass them on a street on their way 
somewhere, many of them have already 
begun to show their terminal illness, hob- 
bling on canes or crutches, sometimes in 
wheelchairs, sometimes still looking 
healthy but going in the door at the 
Cannabis Buyer’s Club. 

Yesterday I met him, death I mean, 
when I was walking down Leavenworth 
Street as he was going up, a skeleton face 
dragging himself along on two canes, 
smiling a greeting to me. “Hello 
CeeCee.” I go home and say to my run- 


_ ning partner, “I just saw little Ricky out- 


side.” I said, “He’s got the slim.” No big 


surprise. % 


» 
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which you fall and fall and fall, and then 
find yourself somewhere so infinitely far 
from where you began that you will 
never, ever return. 

Although it all happens incredibly fast, 
there are markers along the way. At one 
point the ATMs stop speaking to him. For 
years, they had obediently spit out twenty 
dollar bills when he needed them. He had 
only to ask. “Spare change?” he would 
say to the ATM. 

“Sure,” it would answer. “Have twen- 
ty. Have forty. Hell, have a hundred.” 

He’d throw away the little slips that told 
him how much was in his account. 

Those days are over. The ATM is suf- 
fering from compassion fatigue. A check 
of his wallet reveals his last crumpled 
twenty. He holds it up to the light and 
addresses it. “Ishi, the last of the twenties, I 
salute you.” He puts it back and looks for a 
place to have a cup of coffee. 

Three days later his car blows its trans- 
mission. He stacks some belongings in 
back of his old house and puts the rest in a 
shopping cart. He starts sleeping in door- 
ways. His stubble becomes a beard. When 
he sees former clients he tries to hide. He 
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It’s been so long. 

She’s piled on coats, sweaters, shawls 
like the fat of a hibernating bear 

and they bleed when the polyester 
tears against an iron railing. 

Not very much, she can always stop the 
blood with yet another piece of cloth, 
when it dries it looks just like 

spilled food. 

It’s not as if it were her blood, 

at least, not exactly. 

She used to have a cat. 

Her grey and white tennis shoes 
with broken laces have the same 
stripes as her cat and 


when she’s left a streetcorner 
there’s an empty can of cat food 


on a newspaper. 

She doesn’t have a can-opener. 

She may pick up the empty cans 
from dumpsters. 

Blotched puffy fallen face 

moving fast to slap away some boys 
standing too close to her bags. 
Loud voice parodying itself, 

fake whine, fake screech, 

fake witch for a fake world. 

A little low chuckle buried between 
her chins when she’s pleased, 

her twisted fingers caressing 

a bright yellow plastic flower 

on one of her overflowing bags. 
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talks to himself, and stares for hours at 
cracks in the cement. He reads over and 
over again the newspapers he pulls from 
trash receptacles. He peers into dumpsters. 
He has joined the hunter-gatherers, forag- 
ing in the waste stream of the suits and ties. 
Nolo is the one being before whom he is 
not embarrassed. 

“Mr. Rittman?” A familiar face peers 
into the doorway. 

“Nutmeg.” 

“What’s going on? You slumming it?” 

“No... I... ah...” 

“No big cases, huh?” She laughs and 
gives him a hug. It feels good. “I’ve been 
calling you, but your phone’s disconnect- 
ed. I figured you were swamped.” 

-“P’ve been away,” he says, looking 
down. 

“Well shit, come over to our campsite. 
We got a great place behind Whole. Earth 
Access. The manager doesn’t care.” 

“Ah... no thanks, Nut. Maybe later. 
I’ve go some stuff I got to do.” 

“Whatever,” says Nutmeg, and gives 
him another hug. “Tl tell Top I saw you. 
He got another ticket from that cop.” 


Jake was lonely, unhappy, 
and going blind. He had no 
job, no money. He was 
‘estranged from family, out 
of touch with friends, and 
without a home. 
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ake walked up Sixth Street in San 
Francisco, pushing the bike he 
could no longer ride. He walked 
slowly, but he walked. Three weeks 
before he had been beaten nearly to death. 

Rushed to S.F. General Hospital, 
examined and bandaged, he was left to 
sober up on a gurney in the hallway. 
Because of his blood alcohol level, doc- 
tors assumed him to be a drunk who had 
simply fallen and smashed his head. Then 
Jake complained that his left eye wasn’t 
working. A CAT scan revealed a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Within hours he was put in 
the intensive care ward. 

For the first few days, his long hair 
remained matted with blood, and his entire 
body shined with black-and-blue boot 
marks. Every time he tried to eat or drink 
he spewed up green bile. Stuck with IVs 
and a catheter, his condition worsened, 
improved, and worsened again. In the end, 
was it the medical care, his pride, the utter 
toughness of his spirit, or simply the need 
to get out that pulled him through? 

After two weeks, the pain wore off and 
Jake wanted nothing better than to get out 
of that hospital. But he was unable to uri- 
nate on his own. Finally he proved to 
them that he was ready to be discharged. 
Days later, Jake grinned a little and said 
that the pee in his bottle had really 
belonged to the man in the next bed. 

But as sly as he was with the nurses, 
Jake was spooked to once again be out- 
side on the street. For years his sight had 
been failing due to an incurable eye dis- 
ease. Now, because of the hemorrhage, he 
was nearly blind in the left eye. The dark 
clouds overhead were silent as Jake used 
his bike as a kind of walker. He stopped 
several times to regain his balance. In the 
sky, the deep colors of a December rain- 
bow flew over his run-down hotel. - 

It wasn’t the worst place he had lived; 
Jake had already done time in his share of 

them. And before that he’d slept on a hill 
over the freeway. His greasy sleeping bag 
still smelled of eucalyptus, but that was 
before I met him. I had just known the Sixth 
Street hotel room. The smell of mildew and 
bug spray. The creaky stairs. The phantom 
sounds of TVs and radios that penetrated 
each patched and crudely bolted door. 

I had to give up my ID every time I 
visited. Some of the men behind the bars 
of the little window in the lobby were 
abusive and rude. The first time I spent 
the night, one of these men demanded $10 
along with my license. I was outraged. 
Jake was simply cool and demanded a 
receipt, which outraged the clerk. On my 
next overnight, I came late and climbed 
the eight-foot metal gate in the lobby, 
then dashed into the little elevator before 
anyone saw me. 

I went along with Jake on his first day 
back from the hospital. The rubberized 
drapes were closed and the room was 
dark. I flipped on the single fluorescent 
tube in the ceiling as we walked in. His 
room had never looked more miserable. A 
plate overflowing with cigarette butts 
stood on the little table with piles of pen- 
nies, a couple empty bottles of Royal Gate 
vodka, and a half-full two-liter jug of 
orange soda. Cans of coffee grounds sat 
against the wall under the grimy sink. The 
sheet on his bed was wadded up and the 
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Here in the city where his great-grandfather was born, 
and where his father had been a newspaper editor, Jake 
climbed a fence and slept on a hill over the freeway. 


bed spread was on the floor. 

Jake was so relieved to see his prized 
possession, the bike he’d built piece by 
piece. He needed my help to pull it from 
behind the old chest of drawers. I 
squeezed myself up against the wall and 
“crunch” went a big lump under my foot. 
I'll never forget that sound. I bent down to 
see the broken skeleton of a mouse, still 
half-covered with fur. I looked around and 
there were mounds of these mangy skele- 
tons. One look and Jake turned white. 

When I first started visiting him, the 
room was neater, cleaner, the. bed always 
made, the drapes. open. He was doing his 
General Assistance workfare for the 
Tenderloin Housing Clinic. Jake was help- 
ing people like himself and feeling needed. 
On his wall were several awards for out- 
standing service on housing campaigns, for 
volunteering, for “Tenant of the Year.” I 
had met him at a conference where he was 
a speaker for housing and GA rights. 

Jake smoked, but very seldom drank. To 
me he was the model activist, living and 
working on the front lines. He told me that 
he’d become disillusioned by society and 
had let go of everything. Was his poverty 
then by choice? As the months went by, I 


learned different as I saw this man’s reason | 


and strength suffer blow after blow. 

The first was the death of his good 
friend, Stuart. Stuart, 38, had contracted 
hepatitis from a needle he stepped on 
while going barefoot to the hall bathroom. 
His condition deteriorated until his liver 
failed. When Jake and I saw him in the 
VA hospital, his skin was yellow, his 
ankles and wrists were strapped down, 
and tubes were taped to his face. He’d 
been turned down for a liver transplant. 
The hospital said he was a “poor risk.” 
Maybe they really just meant “poor.” 

All the while Jake’s eyesight was get- 


ting worse. More and more often he. 


“bumped” into people on the street. 
Maybe in some neighborhoods that would 
be OK, but in the Tenderloin it isn’t. One 
day in a hurry he bumped into the wrong 
person, a big angry guy who immediately 
shoved Jake down on the hard curb. 

Then, in November, Jake walked out of 
the Housing Clinic to have a cigarette 
with some friends. Suddenly, a van came 
crashing down Hyde Street. Sirens went 
off as police cars raced around Golden 
Gate Avenue and cut the van off at the 
corer. But the van didn’t stop. It rammed 
into everything trying to get through. 
Police started shooting, and kept shooting 
until the driver, Edwin Sheehan, was 


dead. Jake and his friends watched as 
police dragged Sheehan’s body from the 
van, his head overflowing with brains. 

It was too much. Just too much. Jake 
bought one bottle, then another, then he 
didn’t show up at work. I came to his 
room but he wouldn’t unlock the door. 
My model activist had backslid into 
depression and alcoholism, just two 
pieces in the puzzle of his homelessness. 

What were the other pieces? Both his 
parents were college graduates. For his 
father that had been the ticket to a newspa- 
perman’s career. But for his mother? Like 
so many bright, educated, enthusiastic 
young women in the ‘50s, the chain of 
events in post-war America caught her up 
in a new strain of marriage, motherhood, 
and conformity. After the first child came a 
cheap house in the suburbs, then another 
child, and another. Their dream of a career 
was replaced by isolation. Many could not 
beat the depression that led to alcohol, 
drugs, mental hospitals, and suicide. 


For so many kids like Jake, that was. 


life. On one shoulder was his depressed 
and alcoholic mother. On the other were 
the Catholic schools his father insisted he 
attend. And on the street were rebellion, 
disenchantment, anti-war protest, and 
harder and harder drugs. His draft lottery 
number came up 345. 

He was accepted as an art major at San 
Francisco State, but was later kicked out 
for stealing plates from the cafeteria. Not 
able to make it as a potter, he managed to 
get a job as a technician in the budding 
computer industry. As the industry grew, 
so did his paycheck. He made good 
money by wearing a beeper and running 
to Sacramento, Sunnyvale, or Santa Rosa 
at a moment’s notice. But the stress got to 
his marriage. And the ultraviolet lights 
and hydrochloric acid got to his eyes. 

After 10 years, he began having trou- 
ble reading the schematic repair guides 
necessary in his work. He went to doctors, 
ophthalmologists, acupuncturists, but 
nothing helped. His eyes got so bad he 
had to quit. Disgusted, disillusioned, 
unemployed, and newly divorced, he 
started drinking more, then smashed his 
car into a wall and broke his neck. 

After nine months in a neck brace, Jake 


got rid of everything and went north to live. 


with Buddhists. Then he worked as a cook 
for an elderly woman in Clear Lake in 
exchange for room and board. He applied for 
disability but had no patience for the long, 
complicated battle he came up against. 

After nearly a year, Jake was lonely, 
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unhappy, and going blind. He finally 
hitched back to San Francisco where at least 
there were buses, people, and accessible 


"medical care. He had no job, no money. 


Over many, many years he had slowly 
transformed into someone estranged from 


~ family, out of touch with friends, and with- 


out a home. Here in the city where his great- 
grandfather was born, where his grandmoth- 


er worked as a saleswoman at Macy’s, and 


where his father had been ‘a newspaper edi- 
tor, Jake climbed a fence and quietly slept 
on ahill over the freeway. 
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amn, damn, damn, damn. He 
heard the rain before he felt it, 
? whispering among the leaves 
lament in a harmless, almost soothing 
way, and moments later, raindrops as big 
as pennies. Screw everything, he was 
screwed. It was a cold night, it was a frig- 
ging cold night to sack out by the ocean, 
but he sure as hell hadn’t thought it was 
going to rain yetyer he wouldn’t have 
taken the blessed N car all the way out 
here, no matter how frigging drunk he 
was. He was drunk, wasn’t he? Sheesh, 
yes. Had been, anyway, when he’d got on 
the blessed N, which was why the frig- 
ging jerk-offs at the frigging shelter 
hadn’t let him in the frigging door. 
Kelsey Whittaker, normally a good- 
natured soul with a bounteous vocabulary, 
drew his dirty, broken sneakers the con- 
siderable distance up to his butt, rolled 
over on his knees, and slowly, painfully 


began to crawl out of the laurel bushes. - 


Screw it, where was his frigging pack. 
Where the hell was his blessed, buggered, 
frigging pack with all his blessed, bug- 
gered, frigging stuff in it. Oh yeah. He’d 
lost it. Yesterday. 

_ All he had to his name was the stuff 
that had been in the many and spacious 
snap-to pockets of his Eddie Bauer jacket. 
Which was the most important stuff any- 
way. You never put anything valuable in a 
pack when you lived on the street. If the 
frigging anal canals who lived there with 
you didn’t get it, the frigging cops would. 
And throw it away. Your clothes, your 
keepsakes, your medication, your smokes, 


your ID, all straight to the dumpster, just 


like it was nothing but blessed garbage. 
Best blessed reason not to get busted. Best 
blessed reason... i 

He had not the faintest notion where 
it’d gone. Too much booze before bed, or 
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the lack of a bed. He knew it was bourbon 
that had put him on the street in the first 
place, but now that he was there, bourbon 
sure as hell made sleeping on the street a 
lot easier. Too frigging cold, too frigging 
noisy, too frigging dangerous out on the 
street to sleep without help. At least he 
wasn’t a blessed drug addict. Weasels and 


way. Three out of four were dark. He 
wasn’t as drunk as he’d thought, but it 
was late. It would be too hard to tell if any 


of the houses were empty and it was safe © 


to roll up in the doorway, or even climb 
the fence and find a nice back porch or a 
tool shed with no one in residence to boot 
his butt out, or call the blessed cops. It 


You never put anything valuable in a pack when you lived on 
the street. If the frigging anal canals who lived there with you 
didn’t get it, the frigging cops would. And throw it away. 
Your clothes, your keepsakes, your medication, your ID, all 
straight to the dumpster, like it was nothing but garbage. 


whores, all of them. Sheesh. The trouble 
was, bourbon helped too much, it put him 
under too deep, got him so relaxed he 
didn’t feel the cold, didn’t hear the noise, 
didn’t feel his frigging pack sliding out 
from under his frigging head in his frig- 
ging, blessed sleep. 

Kelsey was drunk. This was the word 
he used to describe a level of intoxication 
deep enough to impair his speech, move- 
ment, or memory, which for him was con- 
siderable. Technically, Kelsey was always 
drunk, but this feature of his life only shift- 
ed his standard of comparison a few notch- 
es over, so that what Kelsey called drunk 
meant that it was semi-miraculous he could 
stand up without falling down again. 

Here was tarmac. The rain was really 
coming down now. Those bushes had been 
more protection than he knew. Well, now 
what? What the hell now? To his left, the 
highway, punctuated by street lights strung 
together on a line of sidewalk; and beyond 
that, black space, velvet void, the ocean. 
The edge of the blessed continent, and 
nothing but water until you reached Russia. 
To his right, bushes, a drop to the street. 

He looked up at the houses across the 


was late, which meant that the frigging 
diners would be closed, too, if he could 
have found a diner in this god-forsaken 
residential district, and if the jerk-offs 
who ran the diners would have let him in, 
which they wouldn’t. 

In any case, he seemed to be walking 
forward. At least somebody’s legs seemed 
to be carrying him forward in the direc- 
tion of — sheesh, where the hell was he 
going? In the approximate direction of the 
N Judah. Ocean on the left, houses on the 
right, yes, the N. He wondered if the 
blessed jerk-offs on the blessed N Judah 
would let him on. . 

There was a bus shelter over the stop at 
Old Great Highway and another over the 
stop at Noe, the old-fashioned kind with a 
concrete bench you could lie on, not those 
frigging little butt perches that tipped you 
out on the ground even if you were just sit- 


ting there waiting for the blessed bus. He’d | 


seen the old people contending with those, 
trying to balance against the handles of 
their little shopping carts and not fall down 
on their blessed keisters before the bus got 
there. All because the blessed city was try- 
ing to keep people like himself from lying 


down in the bus shelters at night. 
Stay dry, that was the main thing. You 
could be cold as the Donner party, but if 


_ you just stayed dry you might not catch a 


chill, and if you didn’t catch a chill you 
might not get pneumonia and put an 
untimely end to your drinking days. Not 
that there was much point to his life, he 
never kidded himself; it wasn’t like he 
was a doctor or a fireman or frigging 
Gandhi. He wasn’t saving the world. He’d 
been a seaman once, and for a while 
there’d been a war to prove it, but that 
was the most saving or service he’d ever 
done, and it seemed like more massacre 
than rescue, so maybe the world was as 
saved as it was ever going to be with him 
and his kind safely tucked into bed with 
their bottles, sailing off to sleepy-pie. 
Maybe one day he’d go that way. You 
could OD on bourbon just as easy as a 
blessed drug addict could OD on whatever 
crap they were taking, he never kidded 
himself; or maybe one day he’d get wet, 
like this, on a cold night, like this, and get 
pneumonia and hack his damn lungs out in 
some damn doorway and that would be it. 
But he’d never been tempted to rush it or to 
bring his pointless life to the point. He was 
here, he might as well stay as long as he 
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could and have a.good time, if possible. 

A bed and a bottle, that was the life he 
lived in New York. Only his benefits had 
been cut or run out or something and the 
quarters to rent a mattress in a flophouse 
seemed to come fewer and farther 
between; so after a while, there hadn’t 
been a bed to go with the bottle, which in 
frigging New York City had been no frig- 
ging joke. And when he couldn’t sleep in 
doorways anymore, because the frigging 
cold was freezing his frigging keister, no 
matter how much bourbon he poured 
down his throat or how many of those 
jokers he called his drinking buddies were 
piled in next to him, he took his frigging 
quarters, in an hour of unwonted relative 
sobriety, and got on a blessed bus and 
took his freezing ass here. And after a 
blessed winter on the doorsteps of the 
Bowery, Mark Twain could kiss his ass 
because the coldest winter he ever spent 
was not a summer in San Francisco. 

This was the beach, that great expanse 
of soft and sandy public land with the free 
firewood, if you had anything to light it 
with, and various convenient beds among 
the ruins and retaining walls. If he’d had a 
lick of sense he’d have staked out a drain 
tunnel or one of those concrete benches 
molded into the concrete beach walk on the 
other side of Great Highway — which still 
sounded like a damn good idea and prefer- 
able to waiting in the rain for the frigging N. 
Judah, which at this hour would be a bus 
and would lurch and rock endlessly toward 
Duboce Park, challenging even his profes- 
sional drinking stomach not to puke, and 
eventually arrive at the bus shelter which 
might or might not be occupied. 

Ever in command of himself, Kelsey 
managed to redirect his attention from the 
darkened houses and the invisible strip of 
bikewalk straight ahead, to the Great 
Highway and the next. available crosswalk 
to the beach side. Crossing in a proper 
crossing zone would be a hell of a lot easi- 
er than negotiating the little cable wire 
fences that separated the bikewalk from the 
bushes, not to mention the bushes them- 
selves. What he’d been sleeping under was 
smooth and sweet-smelling and high 
enough to climb under and still have room 
to breathe, but those prickly needle things, 
if one of them caught a patch of bare skin, 
the scratches weren’t deep, but they were 
murder; they stung and itched for days. 

Besides, if he were perfectly honest, 
and he never kidded himself, he might not 
manage the sand and the steep bank so 
well either, just at the moment, or the 
highway or the scramble up the bank on 
the other side. He was not in the condi- 
tion, or the mood for that matter, to play 
army guy among the sand dunes. To hell 
with the Army anyway, he was Navy... 

But this was a valley of concrete walk- 
way between two slopes of concrete 
retaining wall, with curving love seats 
periodically scooped out of the side on the 
left, many of them occupied. He was on 
the beach side of the highway, the prome- 
nade, not the bikewalk where he thought 
he was walking, or rolling along, or lurch- 
ing, or whatever you'd call this style of 
locomotion, which did not seem so linear 
but nevertheless was propelling him for- 
ward. He’d dropped a stitch somewhere, 
lost the minute or two or three it had 
taken him to find the break and cross the 
highway. That usually didn’t happen 
when he’d slept a little after drinking and 
it made him think that maybe the booze 
he’d consumed in such quantity before 
hopping the N Judah out here was either 

much better quality or much worse than 
he’d thought at the time. 

Again the outside wall curved out to 
embrace a love seat, also muy ocupado. 

Tres ocupee, my friend, so keep moving 
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_ Many veterans returned home from the Vietnam War to wage a silent war for survival on the streets. 
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Maybe one day he’d go that way. You could OD on bourbon just as easy as a drug addict could 
OD on whatever crap they were taking; or maybe one day he’d get wet on a cold night, and get 
pneumonia and hack his damn lungs out in some damn doorway and that would be it. 
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on. Kelsey wondered how many he’d 
passed since he’d crossed the highway 
and if, like a fool, he’d passed up any 
available accommodations during the time 
he’d lost. The next thought he did not per- 
mit to surface, but it teed him off royally, 
so that he reversed direction and sought 
instead the next stairwell down to the 
ocean and the vast, available beach. 

He knew he was a drunk; hell, he was 
alcoholic, not stupid, and you’d have to be 
damned stupid to think a street bum like 
him was anything but a drunk. And he 
knew he didn’t control it, it controlled 
him, and to tell you the honest truth, he 
didn’t much give a crap. So strictly speak- 
ing, he could not be said to be fleeing any 
particular thought when he suddenly 
changed his strategy and headed for the 
stairs. Besides, he never kidded himself, 
he was constitutionally incapable, as the 
boring, born-again alcoholics like to say 
at their umpteenth twelve-step revival 
meetings and hallelujah, amen to his ass. 
But at least he was honest about what he 
was, and never once for a minute tried to 
be anything else; and it was a hell of a lot 
more fun than anything the saved and 
sober had come up with yet. 

It was a dark and stormy night, as they 
say, and the street lamp on Great 
Highway was right out of sight, so the 
stairs were just a black gash at the top of a 
black pit, and was this going to be a hoot. 
Once he got to the bottom it didn’t matter 
a damn if he fell, unless he fell on a bro- 
ken bottle or a piece of rusty metal; but in 
the meantime, his fine bow legs which 
had been rolling merrily along the prome- 
nade, were having a spot of difficulty 
gauging the stairs. 

Suddenly his shoe was ankle deep in 
wet sand where the last step should have 
been and he realized he’d made it and all 
he had to do now was adjust his eyes to 
the absolute chaos of the Land Before 
Time and find a nook or a drain tunnel to 
curl up in and wait out the rain and the 
night. Easy. On a night like this it should 
only take about the same time God took to 
separate the light from the darkness and 
figure out what the hell to call them. 

Nor had he been out this way since 
October when the tourists had gone home 


-and the natives had got busy again with 
their yard sales and their lawn parties and_- 


their late hours on the job and all that 
bullcrap, and it was still warm enough to 
make it worthwhile. People built fires out 
here in the late summer/early fall and 
drank beer and you could do the same 
with your buddies and not get hassled, 
because from the promenade the cops 
couldn’t tell the street bums from the 
beach bums, and generally didn’t care. 
But it did seem to him, if memory 


served, which he knew better than to sup- . 


pose it did, that if he kept walking toward 
the N Judah, he’d have a hell of a long 
way to go before he found the first drain, 
which was closer to Cliff House and the 
old beach house; and if he walked the 
other way, around this spit and on, he’d 
find shelter sooner. So go, thou slow and 
slender bow legs. 

The rain on the sand helped, though it 
wasn’t doing his complexion much good, 
and it was cold. It packed the sand so he 
could roll along instead of just roll. A 
couple of times, he thought he caught 
himself asleep on his feet for just a sec- 
ond, the plop, plop of the rain on his neck 
notwithstanding; but his feet seemed to be 
awake enough and on he went, even 
remembering from time to time to peruse 
the dunes to his left for a possible resting 
place. Eventually it seemed to him that a 
softer, darker circle of black dented the 
gray-black of the dunes in the rain, which 
was beginning to get inside his shoes, and 
he lumbered in that direction. 

Bingo. A water pipe, tall as a woman, 
but not as tall as him, which was hardly 
fair, since he was an uncommonly tall and 
hairy kind of a guy. He stooped in and 
shuffled deliberately through the sand and 
gravel on the bottom of the pipe so as not 
to trip over any unexpected boulders or 
miniature logjams of driftwood. 

When he thought he’d gone far 
enough, he kneeled on the bottom and 
ventured to feel the spot all around him 
with large, gingerly hands. Too bad he’d 
left his frigging flashlight in his frigging 
pack since some frigging jerk-off had 
stolen the pack and everything in it, etc., 
etc. and more on this theme, take it as 
understood and thank you very much. 


Kelsey scrunched up in his little den and 
stretched out on something large and soft. 
There was an earth-rending screech and 
the something flew straight up, ran toward 
the lesser darkness of the drain tunnel’s 
mouth, obliterating what turned out to be 
the comparative light outside. 

“Jesus Christ,” Kelsey bellowed, filling 


the drain with a mighty sound, and there ’ 


was enough prayer mixed with the profan- 
ity for the phrase to be rendered as spo- 
ken. The creature fell forward, presum- 
ably on its invisible face, and Kelsey 
grabbed its ankle. 

“Cool it, it’s okay.” But the thing 
screamed again and the scream cascaded 
down to a flood of moaning and weeping. 
“It’s okay. I’m not going to hurt you. 
Keep your lousy drain pipe.” 

The moaning continued and Kelsey 
realized it had taken the shape of words 
and the words had taken the shape of 
prayers to an unseen assailant: not to kill, 
not to rape, not to maim. 

“T’m not going to hurt you,” he called 
through a torrent like a storm. “It’s only 
me. I didn’t even know you were here, 
and frankly, my dear, I don’t give a damn. 
If you just crawl back in, I'll crawl back 
out, and we can both get some god- 
damned sleep.” 

The person, whatever it was, had given 
up imploring the stranger and was now 
imploring blessed Mary, ever virgin and 
all the angels and saints to take it to Jesus, 
despite its sins. It was more than Kelsey 
could stand, especially when sloshed out 
of his mind. He huffed and he puffed and 
he blew the house down. 

“Shut the fuck up!” 

The litany stopped and the creature 
grew still, and still Kelsey couldn’t see a 
damned line of its form. “Jesus,” he mut- 
tered, easing his limbs. “It’s only me.” 

Suddenly there was white light right in 
his eyes and corrugated metal all around 
him and a haloed head and shoulders in 
front of him with a blank for a face. He’d 
forgotten he had a hand around its ankle, 


but he tightened his grip instinctively, bel-. 
lowing “What the fuck?” and snared the ~ 


thing where it sat. 
“Let go my ankle.” The voice was soft; 
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hoarse; a Black woman who SOK, or a 
teenage boy. : 

“Not on your rosemary. Turn off the 
goddamn light.” The halo resolved suffi- 
ciently in Kelsey’s dazzled eyes to gener- 
ate arms and a torso, and in a lightning 
flash Kelsey’s left hand was on the ankle 


instead of his right, and his right hand had 


a good grip on the flashlight, which was 
now turned on its owner. A Black boy, lit- 
tle and thin, maybe fifteen, with shoulders 


like a scarecrow’s and huge feet he might- | 


grow into like a puppy. A leprechaun 
coulda’. stood on the cheekbones, and the 
- black hair drooped in thin, wavy locks, 
like a jerry curl but without the grease, so 
maybe he was Black and Indian, or Black 
and Mexican. He. squinted and half hid his 
eyes behind a small, delicate scarecrow 
hand, and Kelsey was just about to lower 
the light a bit out of courtesy when the 


boy made a flying leap and Kelsey had to. 


tackle him. 

Oh, for crying out lone was he going 
to his rights? “Stop it!” he hollered, with 
all the effect of a scream in a dream, and 
yup, they were wrestling, though Kelsey 
hated fighting anything half his size; 
breast-stroking up toward the mouth of 
the tunnel, frog-kicking down the throat 
of the pipe, fish-flopping over each other, 
spread-eagled finally, and pretty much 
covering the gamut of the animal king- 
dom, during which time something hap- 
pened to the flashlight and all was black 
night again, before Kelsey had the boy 
pinned and wriggling. 

“Stop that. ’'m not going to hurt you.” 
The boy grew still and there was a short 


blank space that felt something like the - 


pause before the trap door opens under a 
hanging in a Western. And then a metallic 
fist, who’d have thought those willowy 
girl’s hands had it in them, cannon-balled 
into the back of Kelsey’s thigh and a light- 
~ ning bolt of pure white pain shot up his leg. 

' “Shit!” Kelsey bellowed, without shift- 
ing an ounce - his weight. 

“Let me go.” 

“Not ‘til you promise to hold still and 
let me out of here.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you were here first, and 
whatever the fuck I am, I’m no god- 
damned bully or rapist or Boston stran- 
gler, or whatever the hell you thought.” 

_ “Okay, Pll stay.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“T swear.” 

“Oh, big, fat, hairy deal.” 


He almost picked the boy up by his 


scrawny little neck and flung him to his 
other side, but soused as he was, and 
angry as that made him, his hands remem- 
bered what his temper did not, about size 
and strength and the surprising fragility of 
life. He pinned the boy’s arms to his side, 
lifted him gently and sat him down hard 
on the other side, away from the opening. 
“Now you shut up a minute and listen. 
My name’s Whit,” said Kelsey Whittaker, 
who would no more suffer anyone on the 


street to call him Kelsey than he would _ 


say “blessed” when he meant “god- 
damned” to spare the feelings of a lady, of 
which he knew exactly one. 

“You ask anybody. Whit never hurt a 
fly. Whit never attacked anybody who 
didn’t attack him first. You tell anyone I 
jumped you, which I did only to save your 
_ bony little ass from the rain, and they won’t 
believe you, because everyone knows Whit 
doesn’t pull that kind of crap.” 

He tose, banged his head on the drain 
pipe,, swore, and recalibrated his stance to 
a stoop, all without loosening his grip on 
the boy. “Now, I’m going. Give me ten 
seconds to get out and you can keep ‘this 
shithole for all I care. You going to sit 
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here like a reasonable man, or do we have | 


to do this all over again?” 

He didn’t know how he could tell the 
boy nodded when there wasn’t a whisper 
of light and it was his shoulders he was 
holding, but he knew, and he slowly let go 
of the little body and backed several steps 
away before turning around. 

Well, sheesh, wasn’t that a kick in the 
teeth. Just about had to kill himself to do 
someone a simple courtesy. He could 
hardly walk and next thing he knew he’d 
had to fight. And for what? To do a 
stranger what seemed like a favor at the 
time. Some frigging favor, a pile of rocks 
in a stinking dung hole of a pipe. And he 
was limping. Sweet mother of god, you 
must be joking. Had to wrestle the kid to 
the ground just to tuck him into bed. And 
now that angelic little fist had just about 
crippled him for life. Not bad, though. 
Not frigging bad for an old guy who a half 
hour ago was having a blackout on the 
Great Highway of Life. 


He was feeling just a little sick, possibly 


from being slugged so hard. The winter 
cold and the ocean air might have helped 
settle his broiling tummy if it hadn’t been 
for the stench of seaweed. Not a cure for 
nausea. And possibly a school of dead 
shellfish, washed up on shore. He was 
limping toward Cliff House again. 
Retracing his route from that little appoint- 
ment with destiny in the drain pipe there. 
So he might as well continue with Plan A 
and get on the N car for Duboce Park. 

There was no question of keeping dry 
any more. Maybe of getting dry. The rain 
had climbed from his soggy socks up his 
legs, especially his left leg. It seemed at 
the same time to be running down his leg, 
or was that sweat? But sweating in the 
cold made no more blessed sense than 
rain running down your leg. Unless, hail 
Mary, he’d finally caught that chill he’d 
been thinking about and had a fever. 

It wasn’t pee, he could blessed well 
vouch for that. He’d been awake since the 
wrestling match and knew for certain that 
he had not relieved his anxieties down his 


_one pair of Levi’s. Which, come to think of 


it, sounded like a pretty good idea at the 
moment. And there were the stairs off the 
beach. Kelsey made. a brief detour behind 


-the stairwell to execute this excellent plan. 


While he was there, he had himself an 
unplanned puke. This removed all danger 
of barfing on the bus and getting thrown 
off. Although it made no sense because he 
hadn’t seen it coming. What the hell was 
that stuff he’d been drinking? 

But, Lord, his gut hurt and the world 
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turned. And now he was down in the sand, 


_ which was damp and spongy, like falling 
into a wedding cake. Getting up was no 


joke, either. His left leg was no help at all, 
and still hurt from the belt that kid had 
given it. He was up on one knee and down 
again several times before he managed to 
go up and forward. He faced the stairs and 
made the assault, which was no frigging 
joke. He was still dragging his leg like frig- 
ging Igor, but he also seemed to be tired 
enough or drunk enough or sick enough to 
feel the need of the handrail. 

He’d get himself to Old Great 
Highway. Possibly a diner was still open 
and would sell him a cup of coffee. Fat 
chance in frigging San Francisco, where 
the diners closed at ten snd the bars at two 


o’clock. Not like New York City, the city 


that never sleeps, until it bloody well 
passes out. All the same, he’d take a look- 
see down Old Great Highway. Then get 


_on the N Judah and go to Duboce Park. 


If the bus shelter were occupied, and 
on a rainy night there was not a chance in 
Heaven that it wouldn’t be... Anyway, 
there was a large external staircase on the 
corner of the Park and Rec building, 
which made a very nice concrete tower 
during inclement weather — if you were 
careful about all the frigging dog crap, 


seeing as how the park was pretty much 


one big doggie toilet. 

Come to that, there was the Cole Street 
Tunnel itself, gateway to the Haight from 
Duboce Park. If you could get a snooze 
before you got caught. Which you would 
eventually, as the tunnel was lit. Not like 
this tunnel here that he was crawling 


through. Which made no sense because he . 


was on the beach, not in a tunnel. And the 
lights in the tunnel, at Duboce Park that is, 
kept everybody honest, in case you had to 
share it. They also made it hard to sleep. 
‘Which should not be a problem in his con- 


dition, since he seemed to be getting 
drunker instead of sobering up in the rain. 


What the hell was that stuff he’d been 
drinking that could put him in a blackout 
after he’d had a nap, and make him drunk- 
er in the midst of a cold shower? 

He reached the top of the stairs with 
his head pounding and his chest heaving. 
He still felt sick, even after puking, which 
made no sense, and his leg hurt like hell. 
The orange lanterns suspended in the mid- 
night mist above Great Highway had spun 
little circles of gray-black spider nets 
around themselves. The nets seemed to 
spread further and further in widening cir- 
cles, the longer you looked. 

The sweat on his leg was warm and 
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Sticky, which made no sense, and he knew 
he hadn’t peed himself. And the orange 
lights on Cliff House hung in the soft 
night fog like little fur pompoms, then 
came loose and bounced slowly toward 
him. Which made no sense. He was going 
to fall. He was going to frigging fall, right 
on his blessed, buggered, frigging... 
THE HOSPITAL 

Stab wound in the left thigh. It had 
nicked the artery and drained more blood 
than the patient could afford in his condi- 
tion, making him look much worse than he 


_was. The knife, not a large one, had landed 


happily enough in fat, which might have 


|. been lucky, as he had, like most winos, not 


much fat to spare. But on the way out, it 
had, oh so casually, turned slightly aside, 
and severed the nerve. It was a remarkable 
stroke of bad luck, that little twist at the 
end. He would limp all his life. 

And who knew how long that would 
be? From his skin and his smell, and the 
atrophied muscles, his liver was almost 


gone and his kidneys were going. He © 


might die of alcoholism in two or three 
years, or much sooner of pneumonia or 
tuberculosis. That was how so many of 
them went. People rarely froze in 
California on the coast, but the cold that 


_ there was and the constant damp, special 


to the area, could give them a chill and a 
fever that did just as well. So stupid. 
All they needed was a closed room 


‘with a mattress and a little heat to avoid 


any number of possibilities of death by 
damp. But as soon as you offered people a 
room, you’d taken responsibility, and then 
it was irresponsible to give them only a 
mattress and a little heat, and it was 
demeaning as well. With the result that 
there were 1400 shelter beds in San 
Francisco for 12,000 homeless people. 

He was almost lucky to get that stab 
wound. It would get him out of the rain 
and into a warm, dry bed for a day or two, 
pumped up with antibiotics, and fed well. 
If he’d eat. He was lucky to have landed 
here. The aides would bathe him, and 
probably wash his clothes, too, although 
they weren’t supposed to. She knew they 
did it on her shift, and they knew she 
knew, but everyone pretended. It was 
some muddled sense of patriotism on their 
parts, some vague sister-feeling on hers. 

He was lucky they’d found ID in his 
jacket, so that when they found the infec- 
tion after sewing him up, they could trans- 
fer him here. He was lucky he’d made it 


to the beachwalk where a midnight jogger 


almost fell over him, instead of passing 
out on the lightless beach where the 


police, who had their own light for these 


emergencies, said he’d left a little creek 
bed of blood. He was lucky in every way, 
actually,.except for that little swerve of 


the knife. She shook her head, and taped 


down the fresh dressing over a long row 
of black stitches. 

Angie caught herself drawing in breath 
for a sigh and nipped it in the bud. None 
of that. It was still a long way to seven 
o'clock and sighing only felt like a relief; 
it wasn’t. It seemed to Angie she was 
probably a one-woman census bureau on 
Vietnam vets. She could probably tell 
you, within a fair margin for error, a 
rough percentage for those who commit- 
ted suicide, for those who OD’d, who died 
of cancer caused by chemical poisoning, 
who died of AIDS, who were killed in 
street fights, who went, slowly and surely, 
like bed number five, moving on and off 
the streets, in and out of sobriety, over the 
long decades: The only thing she couldn’t 
tell you about was a healthy Vietnam vet. 

Gulf War veterans were different. 
Mostly they were young. And they hadn’t- 


lost the war. And they hadn’t had 20 years 
-of it. Two months. What was one-sixth of 
one-tenth? One sixtieth, which was what - 


percent? No, she wasn’t going to manage 
that without a calculator, not at two in the 
morning.. % 
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desolate spots, scurrying 
through garbage to survive. 


Story by Robert E. Johnson 


“... we still leave unblotted in the 
leaves of our statute book, for the rever- 
ence and admiration of succeeding ages, 
the just and wholesome law which 
declares that the sturdy felon shall be fed 
and clothed, and that the penniless 
debtor shall be left to die of starvation 
and nakedness.”’ — The Pickwick Papers, 
Charles Dickens, 1837 


ubmerged to his chin, Edward 
Scott reclined in sensual warmth, 
his body floating like a cork. 
Jacuzzi bubbles broke the steam- 


ing surface with the effervescence of 
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His plan to rob a bank seemed 
such a perfect solution. A jail 
cell offered comforts, in compar- 
ison to the nagging hunger, the 
cold nights, and the scurrying 
for shelter. No longer would he 
live like an animal, sleeping in 


champagne. Basking in luxury, his _ 


thoughts spiraled to intoxicating heights. 

Obviously his plan had worked, for a 
cascade of $100 bills floated from above 
and spilled over his fingers like water 
from an enchanted fountain. Tantalized by 
such a spectacle, he tried to grab a bill. 
Mysteriously, it dissolved in his grasp. 
Again and again he tried, and again and 
again he was unable to feel the crispy 
crunch of a new C-note. Agitated to the 
point of desperation, Ed woke into a drea- 
ry day. The dream and the sensation of 
wealth dissipated like mist, and his spirits, 
which had soared on currents of euphoria, 
crashed against reality. 

Of course he was not in a hot tub or 
lounging in luxury but curled inside a 
grimy sleeping bag on cold, hard ground. 
Concealed by heavy underbrush and 
stunted trees next to an abandoned rail- 


‘road spur, the spot was as desolate and 


remote as a wilderness. Noisily chattering 
birds darted with unbound energy through 
the canopy of branches above him. The 
early morning sky was as gray and fore- 
boding as the depression that clouded his 
being. He had neither the desire nor 
strength to stir from the warmth and pro- 
tection of his nest. Only nature’s call 
forced him to respond. 

He crawled from the bag fully clothed, 
hot and clammy. A frosty chill was in the 
air, and he slipped into a heavy tan coat 


'.. that had served as extra cover against the 


cold night. The coat bore numerous stains 
and marks of wear. As with most of his 
possessions, he had pulled it from a trash 
dumpster. Although snug around the 
shoulders with sleeves too. short for his 
long arms, he treasured the garment with a 
childish fascination. 

The need to relieve himself persisted 
and, taking some newspaper, Ed crept 
from the seclusion of his enclosure. Some 
distance down the tracks, he stepped into 
another area of thick vegetation which he 
used for a privy; all the while, he thought 
of his plan — of what he had to do to 
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extract himself from the quagmire of 
homelessness. No longer would he live 
like an animal, sleeping in desolate spots 
or abandoned buildings, scurrying through 
garbage to survive. He would secure those 
things most people took for granted: a 
roof, a bed, food; even a toilet. 

When he made his way back to his 
spot, he sat on an upturned plastic bucket 
as if it were a piece of living room furni- 
ture. He pulled out a cigarette pack that 
held butts he had picked from cans and 
ashtrays in the course of his daily excur- 
sions. He lit one and smoked, inhaling 
deeply. A steaming cup of coffee would 
have been nice. Only he had no money. 
With this realization, his spirits plummet- 
ed deeper into despondency. Then a 
thought brightened his feelings and a 
smile crossed his somber face. He could 
go by Hilda’s. She would surely fix him a 


cup of coffee. But again his spirits fell. It. 
was much too early, and he would not. 


abuse the welcome Hilda extended. 

A gentle little lady with silvery red 
hair, gray eyes that sparkled behind glass- 
es, and a squeaking hearing aid, Hilda was 
the only person Ed visited regularly. He 
could not remember exactly when or how 
they met. He knew that years ago, in a 
prosperous period that seemed like anoth- 
er life, they had been neighbors. He could 
also remember the rich cakes, sweet pies 
and hearty soups she made as well as her 
deep concern for people and her involve- 
ment with the Gray Panthers and the 
Peace and Freedom Party. Although she 
was white and he black, he had taken to 
her like a nephew, running errands, per- 
forming odd jobs, and driving her about. 
Even after he had moved away and his life 
had been devastated by manic depression, 
he had maintained contact. 

One afternoon, some weeks previous, 


Ed had dropped by. Hilda, agitated by a 


pair of newspaper articles, had been 
besides herself. One article concerned cuts 


. being made in social services and welfare, 


and the other, the cost of building new 
jails and the growing prison population. 
She showed him the articles, summa- 
rizing as he read: “The State spends over 
$20,000 a year for each prisoner and the 
jails are so overcrowded that they have to 
build more. Prisons have become a major 
industry in this state. It’s a crying shame. 
If the government put that kind of money 
into programs to help and educate people, 
there wouldn’t be a need for so many new 


prisons. Something is wrong when more 


money is spent on bank robbers than on 
people with fixed incomes on social secu- 
rity. Something is very wrong here.” 

This remark by a person of so kind and 
gentle a nature had a tremendous impact 


on Ed. His thoughts, twisted by manic 
depression, caused him to equate a prison- 


‘er’s life not with confinement or punish- 


ment but in the awesome term of $20,000. 
Being incarcerated, considering such 
wealth, would be a blessing compared to 
the degradation of homelessness. 

During the ensuing weeks Ed paid 
close attention to the news. Accounts of 
bank robbing seemed almost a daily 
occurrence. Thus he had come upon his 
plan, or rather, his plan had come upon 
him. He would rob a bank, become a 
felon, and go to jail. As he mashed out the 
butt of the last cigarette, and looked about 
the wasteland that had become his home, 
he realized that today could very well be 
the day he put his plan into action. 

A graffiti-spangled wall some 20 feet 
away separated the tracks from the free- 
way. It was obvious by the increased 
noise of traffic the morning commute was 
underway. He had learned that no matter 
how secluded a spot, it was wise to move 
away during the day. He began gathering 


his belongings. | 


He rolled up the sleeping bag, securing 
the bundle with a rope to sling over his 
shoulder. He also carried an oversized 
backpack that contained an assortment of 
items to which he had become attached, 
much of which was junk. He slipped the 
pack onto his back and slung the bedroll 
over his shoulder. Teetering under the 
weight of this burden, he took a final look 
at the area. The grass where he had lain was 
compressed, reminding him of a gravesite. 
Only an accumulation of trash alleviated 
any idea of a peaceful resting place. He 
turned away, slowly making his way up the 
short gravel embankment. Somehow he 
knew he would never see this spot again, 
and that his life would be changed drastical- 
ly. His plan would work; it was only a mat- 


ter of putting it into action. 
Ed also carried a garbage bag that con- . 


tained aluminum cans he had collected the 
previous day. Recycling cans was his sole 
means of income. He could.not bring him- 
self to panhandle or push a shopping cart. 
He felt’ such practices were the curse of 
the homeless. While he may have had 


_very little to call his own, he retained a 


deep sense of self-reliance and respect. 


_ About a quarter of a mile down the — 


tracks he came to an opening in the 
cyclone fence that separated the railroad 


“right of way from a shopping complex 


parking lot. He hesitated at the opening 
like an animal about to venture from for- 
est into open meadow. Suspicious and 
uncomfortable around people, he was 
aware of the dangers and problems they 
brought. When he was certain the way 
was Clear, he crossed the vast lot, heading 
to the back of the buildings. 

The cloud cover was breaking, and 


ribbons of blue streaked the sky. Rain was . 


unlikely, and rays of December sun glided 
across the pavement in large swatches. 
Ed, a tall, thin individual, trudged with 
stooped shoulders under-the weight of 
both his physical and mental burdens. He 
maintained himself in as neat a fashion as 
possible in clothing he found. He washed 
regularly at the laundry mat in the shop- 
ping center which also provided a warm 
dry place during harsh weather. There was 


also a soda machine and the trash was © 


always brimming with empty cans. 

While Ed knew of shelters and centers 
where the homeless received services and 
meals, he awoided such establishments. 
The less contact with people, the better he 
fared. His daily course took him through 
the less congested areas, and if pin-point- 
ed on a map, could be marked by trash 
dumpsters and garbage cans. He made his 
rounds with the timeliness of’a salesman, 
a characteristic that had once made him a 
successful insurance agent. At that time 
his supervisor said repeatedly with pru- 
dence, “plan your work; and work your 


plan.” Ed had taken the saying to heart, - 
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consistently planning and following 
through even when his best efforts were 
unproductive. However, it had worked 
like magic, and he had become one of the 
leading agents in his company. But that 
was another life. The only similarities 
between the illusion that flickered in his 
mind and his present state was that once 
again he was a man with a plan — and the 
plan could not fail. - 

The dumpsters were in an enclosure 
behind the supermarket. He swung the 
gate cautiously, looked about, then went 
up and peered into the container. It was 
about half filled. Some aluminum cans 
glittered as bright as Christmas tree orna- 
ments in the midst of trash and garbage. 
He had to get into the dumpster to make a 


thorough search. He unslung the bedroll 


and removed the backpack and coat which 
he hung neatly on the fence. He was 
putting on a pair of work gloves when the 
rear door of the building opened, and a 
young man wearing a long white apron 
and carrying a garbage bag stepped out. 
Surprised, he stopped when he saw Ed. 

“What are you doing? You’re not sup- 
posed to be here.” 

“T was just looking to see if there was 


any aluminum cans in the trash. I wasn’t . 


doing anything wrong.” To Ed, these 
words were delivered in an almost apolo- 
getic manner; but his speech was harsh, 
and his face contorted into an angry 
scowl. Ed had a manner of gesturing with 
his hands when he talked, and as they 
flailed in his excitement, the young man 
apparently felt threatened. He dropped the 
items he was carrying and hurried back 
into the building, closing the door. 

Ed thought little of this, except that he 
was alone and could get into the contain- 
er. Using a discarded shipping pallet as a 
step, he climbed into the dumpster, and 
began pushing the lose garbage around 
with his foot. As expected, he found.a 
number of aluminum cans which he threw 
over the side. He would collect and crush 


them later. In one corner, to his’ immense” 


delight, he uncovered some packaged 
lunch meat. He ripped open a sliced ham, 
smelled it for spoilage, then took a bite. It 


was still cold and he relished both the rich 


flavor as well as his good fortune. 

He set the meat aside and continued 
going through the trash. When he was cer- 
tain he had found and removed everything 
of value he climbed out. Removing his 
gloves, he dusted himself off, then put his 
coat on. He stuffed the lunch meat into the 
already budging backpack, and began 
gathering and crusHifig the aluminum 
cans, so involved with this occupation he 
did not notice anyone approaching. _ 

“All right. What are you doing back 
here?” Ed looked up and saw two police- 
men; one black and one white. It was the 
black cop who spoke. His aggressive 
manner suggested an eagerness to find 
and dispose of any trouble. The white cop, 
some steps behind, a burly blond fellow, 
appeared to be enjoying the situation. 

“Didn’t you hear me? What are you 
doing back here?” The black cop fired the 
question in a voice crisp with acquired 
authority. Somewhat shorter than Ed, he 
grinned sarcastically. One hand rested on 
his night stick in the posturing manner of 
a western gunfighter. It was apparent by 


‘his manner something was wrong. 


Ed’s mind raced and, in a series of stop 
action flashes, he saw himself as if in a 
dream or on a video monitor: standing at a 
bank window, handing the teller a note, 
grabbing a package of money, and the 
police blocking his way. ie 

“You hear me talking to you. You’re 
not supposed to be back here. Let me See 


some identification. What’s your'name.” ~ 


Ed tried-to respond but the sounds’ he 


made were incoherent and harsh enough - 


to be curses, his hands gesturing wildly. It 


was the robbery! He had pulled it off! The 


e See Man With A Plan page 15 
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money was in the backpack by his feet. 

In the midst of these thoughts, with 
sobering clarity, Ed knew that he didn’t 
want to go to jail. His determination to sur- 
vive, the need to avoid people, and his pride 
were being threatened. He had to get away. 

He grabbed the bag with both hands, 
clutching it to his stomach, his eyes shift- 
ing wildly. He seemed to be figuring out 
how to elude the police who had him 
flanked. Then the policemen were upon 


him. He struggled to grab the packets of | 


$100 bills that spilled from the backpack. 
A starburst of colors flashed before his 
eyes, and then there was darkness. 
* * k 

Edward Scott could see himself from a 
distance, smartly dressed in a tan business 
suit. He carried an attaché case. His high- 
ly polished shoes gleamed with success. 
Poised like a statue, proud, he gazed at a 
wall. Somehow it, the wall, was different. 
The graffiti was gone and it glowed under 
a coat of fresh paint. Ed turned to get a 
better view but found he could not move. 
When he looked down he realized that he 


was not standing but lying in a bed par- - 


tially covered with a tan blanket. Both of 
his wrists were bound, and the bindings 
attached to the bed. There was a heavy 
leather belt around his waist. The wall he 
had observed was really the ceiling, and 
with this recognition the room seemed to 
shift like a box being turned on its side. 
He vaguely remembered an encounter 
with a policeman, although he could not 
recall what had happened. It was like a 
dream with fuzzy images that, no matter 
how hard he tried, he could not recon- 
struct. Moving his head, he took in as 
much of the room as possible. There was 
a long window on one wall but no bars. 
From past experiences, he knew he 
was in a psychiatric ward of some facility. 


Whether it was. a jail or a hospital he : 


could not tell. In a fit of desperation he 
tried to pull free of the restraints but they 
held against his efforts, and he lay still, 
offering no further resistance. How long 
he remained, looking about the room and 
the ceiling, assessing his situation, he had 


no idea. At some point, the door opened © 


and a woman and a man, both white and 
both wearing white, entered. They viewed 
him for a moment, speaking between 
themselves. 
“How are you feeling, Mr. Scott,” the 
woman finally spoke:as they approached. 
“TI don’t know,” Ed answered feebly. 


His mouth was dry and he found it diffi- 


cult to speak. 

“We’ve got some breakfast for you. 
Would you like that?” 

“That would be nice.” 

_ “We're going to release your hands so 
you can eat. If you don’t behave yourself 
we’re going to have to restrain you again. 
Do you understand?” 

Ed acknowledged. The restraints were 
removed and the head of the bed elevated. 
The man carried a tray which he placed on 
a stand in front of Ed. Although his hands 
were free, the belt was still around his 
waist, but it did not concern him, for he was 
swept by a tantalizing sensation when he 
saw the tray’s contents: scrambled eggs, 
sausages, buttered toast, and a carton of 
milk. A 12-course meal could not have 
been more appealing, and Ed consumed the 
meal with ravishing zeal. The tray was 
removed when the nurse returned; she gave 
him a plastic cup containing a green bitter 
liquid. He took it without question, finish- 
ing it with a grimace. Then he was given a 
cup of orange juice. 

“We’re going to let you up, and you 
can join the other patients. But if there are 
any problems, any trouble at all, you’re 
back in here. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” Ed replied although he didn’t 
really understand. He was glad, however, 


A psychiatric patient is shackled in restraints. From “Hurry Tomorrow,” by Richard Cohen 


He knew he was in a psychiatric ward. In a fit of desperation 
he tried to pull free of the restraints but they held against his 
efforts, and he lay still, offering no further resistance. 


to be out of the restraints. 

Dressed in gray hospital garb of 
trousers and jacket, he thought about his 
clothes and belongings but said nothing. 
His interest was on where he was going. 
Although his mind no longer raced and 
his thoughts were coherent, when he stood 
up he felt dizzy, like he had had too much 
to drink. Gradually, with the assistance of 
the nurse, he was able to gain his balance. 

He was led through a series of brightly 


lit corridors into a large room with a high - 


ceiling like a church. There were many 
people, dressed like himself, both male 
and female. Some, noticing Ed, paused in 
their movements when he entered the 
room. One or two even advanced in his 
direction to investigate the newest mem- 
ber of their company. Others, lost in their 
own worlds, continued endless migra- 
tions, undaunted by any occurrence. 

Some tables and chairs were set up in 
the center of the room, and a few people 
were there. Along one wall, like lounging 
chairs on a pleasure boat, were a number 
of reclining chairs where a few individu- 
als were stretched out in thought or sleep. 

“Mr. Scott, you’re here on a 24-hour 
police hold. If you don’t make any trouble 
you could be released as early as this after- 
noon. I would suggest that you take a seat 
and just relax. Are you all right with that?” 

He shook his head then added, “I’ve 
got to use the bathroom.” 

She pointed to a door down the stark 
hall, and Ed made his way, feeling against 
the wall for stability. 

After he had used the commode and 
washed his hands and face, he took a care- 
ful look at the person in the mirror. It was 
Edward Scott, but a much older person 
than he remembered. A ragged growth of 
beard and a bushy mustache covered his 
usually clean shaven face. There were rows 
of deep lines against his dark forehead. His 
cheeks were sunken and his lips seemed 
puffy. His hair was bushy and frosted with 
gray. But his eyes were what he did not 
recognize. They were hollow and red. He 
looked and felt like an old man. 

When he reentered the large room he 
went to one of the vacant lounging chairs 
and lay back, having no desire to make 
contact with anyone and every concern to 
be out of the place. He watched the people 
as they milled about. One man came up, 
but Ed closed his eyes feigning sleep and 
the person ambled away. 

While his thoughts were no longer 
spinning out of control, he tried to recall 
the ideas that had made his plan to rob a 
bank seem such a perfect solution. It was 
the comforts a jail cell offered, in compar- 
ison to the nagging hunger, the cold wet 
nights, and the scurrying for shelter, that 
had influenced Ed. But as he peered about 
the room and saw so many individuals, 


tormented by their thoughts or lost in their 
own worlds, he saw himself; helpless, 
hopeless, homeless. Any hope he held of 
escaping his plight vanished, and he 
closed his eyes. The medication that 


slowed his thinking, also dulled his spirits 


and sucked his strength. After a while, he 
fell into a mercifully peaceful sleep. 

Ed was released from the hospital after 
lunch. He was given his clothing and his 
coat. There was no backpack or sleeping 
bag, and he was too weary and more inter- 
ested in getting away than in complaining. 
He had found it all once, and he was cer- 
tain he could do it again. 

The sun, as if celebrating his release, 
shone brightly, and the day was warm. 
The street was busy with traffic and peo- 
ple, and Ed was eager to get to a quieter, 
less congested place. He also realized that 
he had to find a place for the night. He did 
not feel comfortable returning to the 
tracks. It was too close to the shopping 
complex. He felt the effect of, the psychi- 
atric drugs, and it took great effort to push 
himself on. He rested at bus stop benches 
a couple of times. But he was leery of 
people, and after catching his breath he 
moved on. He headed in the direction of 
an area where he knew of some aban- 
doned buildings. 

After walking a number of blocks that 
felt like miles, his strength and spirits 
drained, Ed came to a small park in a 
quiet residential area. Tired and weary, he 
took a seat on a bench under a tree. The 
park had a cluster of large trees and an 
open grassy area. There were a few people 
and some frolicking dogs, enjoying the 
early evening. One fellow was throwing a 
frisbee that a large German shepherd 
chased, caught and retrieved. It seemed 
strange to Ed that some people lived such 
natural, carefree lives while others, like 
himself, had so little to live for. 

Across the street was a church, so pris- 
tine it could have been in a rural setting. 
Its steeple, topped with a cross, rose 
majestically into the sky, catching the 


golden rays of the setting sun. He thought 


of his mother, a religious woman, whom 
he had not seen in years. He could hear 
her voice, full of conviction, as she often 
told him when he was a little boy: “Have 
faith in God, Son. The Lord works in 
mysterious ways.” It would have been so 
nice to go to Georgia to see her, to see his 
family. But he did not want anyone to see 
him in his present condition. After all the 
years, they probably thought him dead, 
and that was probably best. It seemed as if 
nothing in his life had gone right. A black 
and white police car rolled slowly up the 
shaded street and Ed, filled with appre- 
hension, knew he had to move on. 

Dusk was falling, casting long shadows, 
and Ed’s concern was finding a spot to 


spend the coming night. He pulled his coat 
together against an invading chill. He was 
some distance from Hilda’s, and out of a 
need to see and speak with someone friend- 
ly, he headed in that direction. When he 


_ finally reached her apartment, he was con- 


cerned about his appearance and the pocket 
that was torn on his coat, but it didn’t mat- 
ter. The distance he had walked, although 
nothing compared to his usual daily treks, 
left him tired beyond belief. He knocked on 
the door softly and waited. There was no 


_ answer. He knocked again. Disappointed, 


he turned to walk away but heard the door 
opened and Hilda’s voice. 

“Edward!” 

“Hello, Hilda.” 

“Where have you been? I haven’t seen 
you in some time.” 

“T’ve been around,” he’said casually. 

“Come in. Come in out the cold,” she 
said, stepping aside. 

He came into the warmth and bright- 
ness of Hilda’s apartment. There was a 
dining table next to a window that over- 
looked an area where she made a small 
garden. The kitchen was to the other side, 
and he glimpsed a steaming pot on the 
stove that, no doubt, emitted a hearty 
aroma that filled the room.. 

“Take off your coat, and have a seat. 
Can you believe it, you’ve been on my 
mind the last few days. I wondered when I 
would be seeing you again.” 

After hanging his coat on back of a 
chair, he took a seat. There was.a vase on 
the table that held an assortment of dried 
flowers. In the background the television 
blared the evening news. 

Hilda’s cats, black, shiny, and soft as 
velvet, came up without hesitation, vying 
for Ed’s attention. 

“How would you like a bowl of soup?” 

“That sounds great,” he said, delighted, 
for he was very hungry after his long 
walk, and Hilda’s soups were special. 

He toyed with the cats, delicately 
stroking their backs and tugging their tails. 
In turn, they rubbed against his legs. Hilda 
placed a steaming bowl of vegetable soup 
and a saucer with crackers before him, and 
gently shooed the cats away so he could 
eat. She also brought him a cup of tea, and 
sat across from him. A warm and usually 
talkative person, Hilda was unusually 
quiet, a pensive look on her face. Only 
after Ed finished the soup and was sipping 
his tea did Hilda speak. 

“I’ve been thinking of something since 
the last time you were here.” 

He looked up from his tea. 

“I meant to ask you,” she continued. 
“Where are you staying?” 

Ed could not have been more stunned or 
found it more difficult to speak if he had 
been punched in the stomach. Though his 
thinking was clear, his emotions were in 
turmoil. It was painful for him to acknowl- 
edge that he was homeless and living on the 
street. However, he was too proud to lie 
and, certainly, he would not lie to Hilda. 

“I’m homeless,” he said softly. 

There was a drawn silence. The full 
impact of his situation struck and Ed was 
filled with despair. Yet, he was sorry he had 
brought discomfort to Hilda because a trou- 
bled look was on her face. He felt it was 
best to leave. Besides, he still had to find a 
spot for the night, and was about to reach 
for his coat when Hilda stopped him. 

“You'll stay here,” she said in a tone 
that left no doubt of her resolve. 

Ed could not believe what he had 
heard. His first inclination, spurned by 
pride, was to refuse the offer. But, like a 
mask, determination was set upon Hilda’s 
normally placid face. She had made up 
her mind. In that moment, overwhelmed 
with humility, Ed knew he was part of a 
plan that was greater than himself, or men 
or mice. Even the cats, frozen in sphinx- 
like postures, looked up at him with a 
peculiar rapture on their faces, as if con- 


o, 


firming what Hilda had said. 
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Story by Robert E. Johnson 


usk was falling when Joyce ~ 


pulled into the parking lot and 

brought the station wagon to a 

stop, the brakes screeching in 
protest. She switched off the lights and 
ignition. The engine continued its desper- 
ate struggle, gasping and shaking as if in 
death’s grip. When it finally died an eerie 
silence fell. Virtually in a trance, Joyce sat 
clutching the steering wheel, unaware of 
her grip until her fingers began to ache. 

She released the wheel and sat back. 
Tears gathered in her eyes with the spon- 
taneity of a cloudburst and exploded in an 
emotional release as furious as a summer 
storm. She buried her face in her hands 
against the downpour, as much in relief as 
in despair. 

Driving the last few miles had been a 
wrenching experience for Joyce. The 
vehicle’s brakes, which were getting 
worse, forced her to creep through an area 
of the city infested with drugs, prostitu- 
tion, and crime. Many of the buildings 
were run down. Standing among these 
were boarded-up structures. Glittering 
with broken glass and litter, vacant lots 
dotted the area while graffiti and trash 
proliferated like fungi and weeds. 

Joyce imagined her progress being fol- 
lowed from dark hollows by fiendish char- 
acters who salivated at her distress, waiting 
for the critical moment to strike. Even 
crossing the bridge that separated poverty 
from prosperity, she drove with the 
seething terror of an Ichabod Crane. All the 
while a crimson light, like an evil eye, 
glared on the instrument panel warning that 
the engine was dangerously overheated. 

Somehow, she had managed to reach 
the safety of the supermarket parking lot. 
Now she peered through the windshield 
and failing light as wisps of steam issued 
from the vehicle’s hood like emancipated 
ghosts. More than an ill omen, Freddy, her 
mechanic, told her that water was getting 
into the cylinders because of a defective 
head gasket. Although this description was 
difficult for her to follow, he had demon- 
strated that it was not an easy repair job. 

A maze of the components, belts, 
hoses, and wires would have to be discon- 
nected or removed from the engine. Parts 
and labor would cost nearly $200. Then 
there were the brakes, which would cost 
another $75. Since an auto repair shop 
would charge twice as much, these prices 
were a bargain. While she could postpone 
the brake job a little longer, the engine’s 
state was critical. It was only a matter of a 
few miles or a few days before the car 
would stop running. 

Joyce considered herself a strong per- 
son, but her situation had become desper- 
ate; and strength alone could not save her 
from the disaster which hounded her 


relentlessly. It was as if the gods had set - 


the odds against her or the devil was ask- 
ing for his due. She felt that if one more 
thing went wrong — a straw added, a nail 
lost — she would be living in the streets. 

The station wagon, a motley ‘83 
Custom Supreme, was not only her trans- 
portation, it was her home. Without the 
car, she would be forced to rely on shel- 
ters, centers, and churches that served 
meals and provided services. 

For a disturbing moment, a vision 
came into her mind so vivid it was as if 
she viewed the future. She saw herself, 
older and heavier with long gray hair and 
stooped shoulders, struggling under the 
burden of oversized garbage bags, 
decrepit and destitute: a bag lady. She 
shuddered at the thought, and folded her 
arms about herself for protection. 

She would, no doubt, lose the few 
remaining personal belongings she had 
managed to salvage, as well as the tools 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


In her most precious daydream (for dreams eased her 
pain), she pictured a cozy cottage with a fireplace in a 
quaint neighborhood, a white picket fence surrounding a 
large yard with shade trees, a flower garden displaying an 
array of color, and a large playful dog. These images were 


of a special place she had known as a little girl... 


and supplies needed in the house cleaning 
business she worked so diligently to 
develop. Joyce currently had three regular 
clients. She had contracted some work 
from an apartment manager, an individual 
who seemed more interested in her physi- 
cal attributes than her work. When she 
failed to respond to his advances, he 
stopped using her services. 

Her goals, however, were to acquire 
new customers and expand her schedule 
from 15 to 40 or more hours a week. She 
often envisioned a thriving organization 
with a staff of energetic workers wearing 
white uniforms with a circular logo in 
bold blue lettering: “You’re the Boss — 
House Cleaning.” Although the catchy 
name was inspired by a TV sit-com, Joyce 


felt that deferring to the customer would 


have a positive impact on her business: 
From such a position, how could the busi- 
ness not thrive? 

In her most precious daydream (for 
dreams eased her pain), with success and 
financial security gained, she pictured a 
cozy cottage with a fireplace and hard- 
wood floors in a quaint neighborhood, a 
white picket fence surrounding a large 
yard with shade trees, a flower garden dis- 
playing an array of color, and a large 
playful dog. These images were of a spe- 
cial place she had known as a little girl, 
which, after lying dormant in her heart, 
had blossomed in her mind. . 

In reality, however, it had been diffi- 
cult finding new clients and surviving. 
The money she earned was barely enough 
to live on, and went quickly on gas, food, 
and the necessities of life. Although she 
had managed to set aside $50 in a postal 
money order, it was not nearly enough to 
get the car fixed. Somehow she had to 
come up with another $150 or remain tee- 
tering on the verge of homelessness — 
with disaster snapping at her heels like a 
vicious dog. But Joyce was a fighter and a 


survivor. She would find a way; she must. 

Darkness descended, and light from 
overhead lamps flooded the parking lot. 
With her anxieties quelled, calmness 
returned and she was gripped by a ravish- 
ing hunger. She had had nothing to eat 
since lunch, and eating was one of the few 
pleasures she still enjoyed. Aside from the 
safety of the location and the rapport she 
had developed with some of the store’s 
employees, Joyce was particularly taken 
with the delicatessen, which boasted a 
wide variety of hot and cold meats, sal- 
ads, and a grand selection of delectables. 
Just the thought of this bounty was 
enough to arouse her appetite, lifting her 
spirits. 

She stepped from the car into a mild 
evening with one thing on her mind: food. 
Only the reek of fumes from the damaged 
engine disturbed her composure. But a 
movement in the darkness next to another 
car startled her momentarily. 

As if on the trail of a scent, a medium- 
sized black dog stepped from the shad- 
Ows, its nose to the pavement. When it 
saw Joyce it gave a start, then stopped, 
observing her keenly. Joyce realized the 
skittish animal was not a threat. So as not 
to frighten it, she backed away slowly and 
turned, her long easy steps taking her 
around the side of the building to the 
supermarket entrance. 

Joyce was tall, nearly five foot ten. Her 
once slender frame had grown copious, 
and she attempted to conceal her 
Rubenesque features in loose, baggy 
clothing. She twisted her thick black hair 
into long deadlocks, binding them with a 
leather thong, a token to the Cherokee and 
Creek blood that highlighted her Afro- 
American features. At forty, her dark skin 
was unblemished. Her full lips, almost 
purple in hue, were delicately arched and 
her cheekbones prominent. However, 
large dark eyes dominated her features 
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and, in a twinkle, they could sparkle 


delightfully or smolder fiercely. 


But no longer was she the hard, 
unyielding individual who demanded so 
much and gave so little; nor did she use 
arrogance as a weapon or her beauty as a 
lure. The struggle to survive had become 
her primary concern as the necessities of 
life became harder to procure. Yet she ate 
heartily and grew healthy despite her dif- 
ficult situation. Now, peering through the 
glass at the bounty with the fascination of 
a child in a candy shop, she shopped for 
her dinner as if nothing else mattered. 

After her spree, returning to the car, 
she could not resist opening the warm 
package that spewed a delectable aroma. 
She had bought the very things she 
resolved to avoid: an order of macaroni 
and cheese, potato wedges, a small order 
of ambrosia for dessert, and four spicy 
chicken strips, one of which she removed 
and began munching. As she approached 
the car she saw the dog again. The animal, 
its tail limp, its head lowered, struck a 
sensitive nerve in Joyce. It was as if she 
could feel what the animal was experienc- 
ing: uncertainly, fear, loneliness. 

“That’s all right. I’m not going to hurt 
you,” she said in an even, soothing tone. 
“I think I know the feeling.” 

The dog seemed to heed her words, for 
it perked its ears and cocked its head. 
Joyce casually tossed the piece of chicken 
she had bitten in the animal’s direction. 
The dog gave a nervous start; but, after 
investigating and finding the morsel, con- 
sumed it in a couple of hasty bites. . _ 

The animal looked up with dark glassy 
eyes, licked its chops and sniffed the air, 
as if asking for more while trying to get a 
good whiff of its benefactor. Joyce had 
bought more than enough for herself, and 
she pulled out another chicken strip and 
tossed it in the dog’s direction. 

“That’s all fellow,” she said, getting 
into the car on the passenger side, moving 
a cardboard box that held her papers. 
Unable to tolerate clutter, she kept the 
interior neat and orderly. She opened the 
package and began setting up her meal 
like a picnic on a towel placed on the con- 
sole that separated the front seats. 

Through the window, she saw that the 
dog had devoured the chicken, and was 
sniffing about. She wished she could do 
more, but the situatiom was beyond her. 
Probably a stray, she thought. Anyway, 
she had more than enough problems to 
contend with rather than getting involved 
with a stray dog. She ate heartily, and her 
problems slipped to the back of her mind. 

After finishing the meal and cleaning 
up, she pulled out her appointment book. 
Under the gloom of parking lot lights, she 
examined her schedule for the coming day. 
She had one cleaning job the following 
afternoon that would take two hours, and a 
later appointment concerning a prospective 
job which, if secured, would increase her 
income significantly. At some point she 
hoped to go by the main post office and 
check general delivery for any mail. But 
first thing in the morning she would have 
to see Freddy about the car. 


Joyce had met Freddy through a mutu- » 


al friend. He worked from his garage 
behind his parents’ house. He had done 
most of the work on the car and, some- 
how, he managed to keep the vehicle run- 
ning. A respectable friendship had devel- 
oped between them, and he never made 
any advances in her direction. However, 
she sensed he found her attractive and that 
if encouraged he might respond. In the 
course of such thoughts, as was her fancy, 
she let the idea play in her mind. 

For over a year she had avoided emo- 
tional ties, as well as suppressing those 
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feelings that, at times, caused her body to 
burn with desire. She knew loneliness and 


the distress of being unfulfilled. Yet she- 


knew how to entice a man. Maybe she 
could work something out with. Freddy 
about the car. A tingling sensation shot 
through her body, and her face flushed. 
This reaction was not triggered by 
arousal, but rather by revulsion and 
abashment for considering so devious an 
idea. She was a different person now and 
would not revisit the past. Yet, something 
had to be done about the car or she would 
lose everything. ered oa 

It was late and there were only a few 
vehicles where she parked. Making sure 
all doors were locked, she moved into the 
back of the station wagon and pulled a 
curtain strung behind the front seat, clos- 
ing off the rear area. The side and rear 
windows were covered with sun=faded 
blue curtains; this constituted her sleeping 
quarters. She also kept personal items and 
cleaning supplies neatly boxed and 
stacked to one side. 

She adjusted the sleeping pallet made 
of a foam cushion, blankets, and one of 
her grandmother’s quilts. As the night 
was pleasant, she removed her shoes and 
outer garments, and slipped under the 
covers. Closing her eyes, she tried to lull 
her troubled mind into sleep. 

But the night was not a peaceful time 
for Joyce, for she was often visited by her 
fears. Although this parking lot was safe, 
every sound brought her around. In the 
past, in other places, there had been occa- 
sions when she woke to people breaking 
into vehicles nearby. Once, parked on the 


- street, someone had lifted her hood to 


steal the battery. In desperation, she blew 
the horn, and the thief slipped back into 
the. darkness. She drove the rest of that 
night, shaken and afraid to stop. 

She could not deny the vulnerability. of 
her position, and during the night she 
slumbered for fleeting moments. Just 
before daybreak, however, she fell into a 
fretful sleep. A number of delivery trucks 
were unloading products, and the clatter 
of labor strafed the car. Joyce woke up 
tired. She had survived another night, but 
the problems she evaded in sleep were 
now upon her. Leisure was not a luxury. 

She rubbed the sleep from her eyes 
and, gathering’eivan' clothing she kept 


_ prepared in packets, began dressing in the 


cramped compartment. She fixed her hair, 
and straightened the sleeping quarters. 
While Joyce was usually reserved in 
her dealings with people, her persona, 
when released, had a magnetic effect. She 
had developed a rapport with many of the 
store’s employees, and gained permission 


~ to use the facilities. Securing the car, she 


had taken but a few steps when something 


- (a feeling, a sound, a sensation) caused 


her to stop. Looking around, some dis- 
tance behind, she saw the dog. Obviously, 
she had made a friend. A warm, mellow 
feeling as special as a rainbow surged 
through her. She went to the store with a 


ray of hope, and a bounce in her steps. 


After attending to her needs, she head- 
ed to the delicatessen and picked up a cup 
of coffee to officially start the day. 
‘Though nothing had changed in her life, 
somehow things seemed different. 


Heading out of the store, a steaming - 


cup of coffee in hand, she was struck by 
an impulse she could neither deny nor 
resist. Of course she had splurged last 


:sdnight; and-had: very little cash, but she 
sifound;enough change in her pockets to 
7>buy-a.can of dog food. 


It took very little coaxing to entice the 


dog, a medium-sized black Labrador, to 


accept the food she placed on a piece of 


- paper. He wolfed it down hungrily. When 


he finished, Joyce rubbed his back, and 
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For a disturbing moment a vision came into her mind so 
vivid it was as if she viewed the future. She saw herself, 
older and heavier with long gray hair and stooped shoulders, 
struggling under the burden of oversized garbage bags, 
decrepit and destitute: a bag lady. She shuddered at the 
thought, and folded her arms about herself for protection. 


the animal responded by wagging its tail 
to the extent that its entire body rocked 
joyfully. A passerby would have thought 
she had raised the animal from a pup. 
Joyce discovered that the animal was 


~hot a male, but a female -who had never 
nursed pups. Her snout and eyebrows 


were sprinkled with gray, and her dark 
eyes appeared soft and dreamy as Joyce 
stroked her back. The animal was wearing 
a collar with three tags which Joyce 
examined. The first tag had the name and 
address of a veterinary clinic, and a six- 
digit number. The next tag was. from a 
Companion Dog Service which had an 
address and phone number in another city. 
But it was the third tag that contained the 
information Joyce sought: the owner’s 
name, Gary Covey; his address; and the 
dog’s name, Willow. ; 

“Well, Willow. This isn’t Kansas or the 
Emerald City, but maybe we can get you 
back to your master,” Joyce spoke to the 
animal, who, with sparkling eyes, seemed 
to respond to the sound of her voice. 

_ Not wanting to lose the dog, she 
opened the door, inviting her into the car. 
Willow jumped into the front seat as if 
she had been doing it all her life. The ani- 


‘mal, although inquisitive, seemed com- 


pletely at home. 

It was still early when Joyce filled the 
radiator, and she agonized when the car 
balked at starting. Eventually it roared to 
life, and she pulled out. of the lot. There 
was more traffic on the bridge, but it did 
not seem as desolate or foreboding as the 
previous night. Even after crossing the 
bridge, the neighborhood she entered 
somehow did not seem as barren. 

Willow kept her head out of the win- 
dow, excited by the air streaming across 


her face. She continually tried to bite at 


the wind, her jowls pulled back as if 
laughing. These antics caused a smile to 
brighten Joyce’s face, a face that normally 
wore a sullen mask. It would have been so 
nice if she could keep Willow, but she had 
neither the space nor the money. Anyway, 
Willow’s owner, Gary Covey, was proba- 
bly looking for her. ; 

So, driving slowly, Joyce enjoyed the 
moment, the morning, and her new friend. 


She was still some distance from Freddy’s 
place when the red light flashed on the dash. 
It did not break her spirits, for it had been 
expected. She had developed the procedure 
of driving in stages: when the red light came 
on, she would stop, let the engine cool, 
replace the water, and drive again. 

A filling station was at the end of the 
block and she pulled in, parking in the 
service area. There was a pay phone and 
she felt it was a good time to contact 
Willow’s owner. As if an everyday occur- 
rence, with her forepaws on the window, 
Willow watched from the car as Joyce 


dialed the number. The phone rang on the 


other end, and rang and rang.... Joyce 
thought, “Where are you, Gary Covey?” 


a * * 


After years of gallant struggle, Gary 
Covey had realized his dream of an apart- 
ment that fulfilled his expectations. 
Located in a quiet residential district, it 
seemed as solitary as a country cabin. 
Less than a week had passed since he 
moved in and there was something about 
the newness of the experience that should 
have been motivating, if not gratifying. 


Through high side windows, jasmine, . 


in a profusion of delicate white flowers as 
ubiquitous as snowflakes, inundated the 
fence that bordered the adjoining proper- 
ty. As spectacular as was this view, it 


could only complement that from the 


front bay window. In their cinder beds, a 
half dozen or so rose bushes put forth a 
myriad of yellow, pink, ruby and creamy 
blossoms. There was even a rose of so 
lavender a hue that, under certain light, it 
appeared almost purple. In another age 
such a specimen would have brought a 
king’s ransom. 

Behind the roses a neatly manicured 
lawn ran to the front fence. Two trees, 


like sentinels, secured the background in - 


shade. Yet a wide swatch of blue sky 
could be seen, and the morning sun flood- 
ed a portion of the lawn through this 
opening, casting rays deep into the room. 
A spider plant, like a caged bird, hung in 
the window soaking up the radiance, 
while other potted plants along the floor 
grew as lush as rainforest inhabitants. But 
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the magnificence of this picture was lost 
on Gary, whose spirit was shrouded in a 
debilitating depression. 

Born with cerebral palsy, Gary’s can- 
tankerous body had a will of its own. The © 
harder he tried to control himself, the 
more his limbs jerked and flailed. The 
greater his concentration when speaking, 
the more incomprehensible his speech 
became. All the while his face would 
twist, and his body contort. But he was. 
not dissuaded by these afflictions, and 
assumed an active and purposeful life. As 
such, the depression that currently 
wrecked his spirits was especially difficult 
for him to endure. 

Upon meeting Gary, considering his 
Spastic movements, speech impediments, 
and crooked smile, it was easy to-perceive 
the contortions of a grounded albatross. To 
spend time with him, however, and be 
exposed to his intellect, his dedication to 
the disabled community, his accomplish- _ 
ments, and his determination, was to appre- 
ciate the tenacity of a peregrine falcon. 

Gary’s approach to life was manifested 
in his unrelenting determination. While 
the world stood on the threshold of a new 
millennium, he often surmised, the drag- 
ons of social injustice and prejudice that . 
roamed so freely during darker ages still 
wreaked havoc. It was thése monsters that 
plagued the disabled that Gary fought 
with dedicated abandon. 

Few have encountered an individual 
who seemed so out of control physically 
yet so dedicated and intense mentally. If 
he carried a banner into battle it would 
probably be distinguished by a stark repli- 
ca of a bird of prey with talons extended 
and eyes ablaze against a purple back- 
ground, his favorite color. 

Numerous plaques and certificates 
graced the walls, attesting to successful 
campaigns against what he considered the 


- forces of darkness. His most cherished 


Possession, perhaps, was the Bachelor of 
Arts degree in Environmental Design he 
earned from the University. It was a trib- 
ute to eight grueling years of hard work 
and inexhaustible determination. 

He had battled the books anda system 
which, at the time, made only token con- 


-cessions for the disabled. But Gary man- 


aged to cut through all forms of bureau- 
cratic tape as if they were weeds, carving 
a path for himself as well as his kind. Yet, 
he would resent being labeled a pathfind- 
er, for he considered himself no greater or 
less a person than anyone else. He simply 
insisted on being treated like anyone else. 

Against the wall, beneath the jasmine- 
spangled windows, stood a piece of furni- 
ture that was a work of art as well as a 
functional work station: The elaborate 
structure was of his design, and contained 
a computer, printer, scanner, a futuristic 
device that could read the print pages, as 
well as other components. Although 
severely limited in his ability to use his 
hands, by grasping a pointer in his teeth 
and°maneuvering his chair into position, 
he could operate each module set at the 
proper height to allow his total access. 

In the field of environmental design, 
Gary Covey presented new insights in the 
use of space for the disabled. A highly 
respected and sought after consultant, his 
design work afforded him the financial . 
means to lead a comfortable and meaning- 
ful life. In this respect, though loneliness 
was a constant companion, Gary was a 
happy person. _ 

In the corner of the room between the 
bay window and the work station, setting 
diagonally, was a television with a screen 
that seemed adequate for a small theater. 
However, it sat gray and silent because 
the remote control lay on the floor. Gary 
could not retrieve it, and thus he sat help- 
less and dejected. Unable to appreciate the ~ 
exuberance of spring that flourished out- 
side the window or turn on the TV which 
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Today’s families facing 
eviction-for-profit are 


_tomorrow’s homeless 


families living out of 
their cars. 


from page one 


Phil Rapier said that he believed the 
City Hall event was the glorious culmina- 
tion of so much effort by so many people. 


Rapier, who was not active in the signa- 


ture-gathering part of the campaign, 


exclaimed his delight that more signatures 


were collected than the activists expected, 
adding that now is the time to end the 
exploitation of Oakland renters. 
Eviction rates are still very high, 
Rapier explained, with bigger property 
owners taking over medium-sized build- 
ings to dump the renters on the streets so 
that they may double the rents afterwards. 
A great hush fell over the crowd when 
Meika Johnson spoke, Rapier ‘said, adding 


that the words of this woman who had — 


been evicted twice herself touched them 
all on a very deep level. 

Others who were part of the organizing 
include BOSS, ACORN, Mission Housing, 
PUEBLO, Oakland Tenants Union, 
Campaign for Renters Rights, California 
Tomorrow, and many other groups who 
became creative in their efforts to support 
the Just Cause initiative. Some played large 
roles and others smaller, but all joined in 
the massive effort to collect signatures, 
raise funds, and find more volunteers. 

Teams of people from the Campaign 
for Renters Rights took turns on the week- 
ends collecting signatures, and eventually 
took to the streets with Sue Doyle and 
John Reimann using a bullhorn to call out 


renters from their buildings to sign the’ 


petitions. Others met at ACORN on week- 
ends and one night during the week for 
teams of people to be assigned to BART 
stations, local events, grocery stores and 
other places where people would be found 
in large numbers. 

A large fundraising event was held at 
the Parkway Theatre in Oakland where 
many signatures were collected before the 
feature-length film played, “Boom; The 
Sound of Eviction.” The film stirred the 


A Full-Service Slumlord 


Story by Nate Bernhardt 
uring my latest daydream, entitled 
“Affordable Housing: Living Well, 
_Or Living Hell?”, I was privileged 
to interview Hector Amos, the homeless 


man who won $50 million in the lottery. 


“Mister Amos,” I began over lunch, 
“how did you invest your fifty million?” 

“Socked the whole works inta real 
estate,” he answered. “Built a buncha 
affordable apartment buildings. Wanna 
see the latest one?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

When we entered the building, I was 
astonished at its appearance. “You said this 
was the last building you built?” I asked. 

“Yep. The boys are just puttin’ the fin- 
ishin’ touches on it now.” 

“But it looks like it’s been here forev- 
er! Water dripping from the ceiling, bro- 
ken windows, holes in the drywall, trash 
all over the place and it’s colder than hell 
in here,” 

_ “Yep. The boys really did a number on 
this baby. It ain’t easy findin’ building 
materials in the city dump. How ‘bout that 
air conditioning?” . 

“You've got air conditioning?” 

“Sure do. Ain’t it workin’ great?” 
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Fighting for a Just Cause in Oakland 


crowd with emotion as the stories of evic- 
tions unfolded upon the big screen, with 
hisses from the crowd erupting at times. 
According to Rob Rooke of the 
Campaign for Renters Rights, “Families 
we work with are being evicted so rents 
can be hiked.” Unfortunately, Oakland 


- City Councilmembers consider that a “just 
- cause” to evict. Many find the council’s 


refusal to take any action on unjust evic- 
tions to be disgusting and intolerable. 


Today’s families facing eviction-for-profit 


are tomorrow’s homeless families living 
out of their cars. Oakland’s rent control 
needs the teeth of real Just Cause protec- 
tions to curb the suffering inflicted on ten- 
ants by the profit-addicted landlords. 


During a long discussion with Holly 


Fincke, a steering committee member of 
Just Cause Oakland for over two years, 


she described JCO as a coalition of indi-— 


viduals and organizations. She said that 
“just cause” is only one part of the social 


stall the initiative process for now. 

The initiative process is tricky, and at 
this point many landlords are outraged 
that they may be about to lose control in 
Oakland after so many years of exploiting 
the renters with impunity. The members 
of the Rental Housing Association of 
Alameda County are livid at the prospect 
of renters being able to defend themselves 


from unfair evictions. The Rental Housing 


Association offered an “anti-just cause” 


press release at the June 10th event, and 


are lobbying against the Just Cause initia- 
tive with tons of money to back them up, 
and noxious rhetoric to state their cause. 

One of their latest outrageous claims is 
that they will never be allowed to evict 
dope-dealing senior citizens if Just Cause 
ever passes in Oakland. 

The landlord lobby roams the halls of 
Sacramento on a daily. basis with sacks of 
money in attempts to overturn rent control 
laws, and should not be underestimated 
for their dirty tricks and campaigns to 
fleece the renters. 


The landlord lobby is already railing against this law. If © 
they are against fair protection from arbitrary evictions, 
and support the ability to make tenants homeless on a 
whim, where does that leave them in the moral spectrum? 


justice fabric being woven into other pro- 
gressive issues, adding that the living 
wage campaign is another piece of the 
puzzle to bring about fairness in society. 
Fincke said that everyone could be a 
part of this campaign, and should be pre- 
pared to head to future Oakland City 
Council meetings as a strong presence 


- supporting the Just Cause initiative. 


The City Council has to vote to allow 
the initiative on November’s ballot, 
Fincke said, and we will assume that they 
will go along with the will of the people. 

Indeed; the Oakland City Charter says: 


“The People of the City reserve to them- 
selves the powers of initiative and referen- 


dum and the recall of elected officials, to 
be exercised in the manner prescribed by 
general law of the State.” [Section 1104; 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall.] 

_ Local attorney Andrew Wolff stated 
that if the City Council wanted to post- 
pone the Just Cause initiative even longer, 
they could seek reports from city staff 
which would push the deadline beyond 
the next election in November 2002 and 


“You've got the air conditioning on 
now? But it’s the middle of the winter!” 


“Standard operating procedure in all — 


my buildings!” 
“I suppose you leave the heat on all 
summer,” © 
- “Sure do,” he replied smugly. 
Suddenly a fat man in a hard hat 
rushed up to him. “All finished, boss.” 
“Great job, Greasy,” Amos told him. “Got 
everything ready for the grand opening?” 
“Right down the hall in the last room, 
boss. We’re just waitin’ fer the paper- 
hangers.” 
Moments later, the three of us were 
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This lobby has many heads, such as the 
McConnel Group, Small Property Owners 
of America, Berkeley Property Owners 
Association, Susan Luten, etc. But they all 
work together with the goal of maximiz- 
ing their property values by taking as 
much as possible from the renters in their 


grasp. The result is that there is no afford- _ 


able housing for the poor, with the home- 
less dying upon the streets of America 
from the east to the west. Rent wars are 
being waged across the nation to promote 
or end rent control laws. 


Why should people get involved with’ 
‘Just cause initiatives? According to 


Michael Graham, a freelance professional 
musician renting in Oakland, we desper- 
ately need a Just Cause law. It’s a no- 
brainer, Graham said, adding that it’s hard 
to understand why there is even a contro- 
versy about it, why anyone would oppose 
giving people the barest minimum of pro- 


tection. It is telling to hear the landlord 


lobby railing against this law. If they are 


against fair protection from arbitrary evic- 


tions, and support the ability to make a 


standing in a room with a group of con- 
struction workers and two cages. Amos 
shook hands with each man and congratu- 


lated him on a job well done. Then the 


paperhangers walked in. 
“All finished, boss,” one of them told 


‘Amos.. 
“Show this reporter a sample of our - 


new wallpaper,” he replied. The paper- 
hanger handed me a swatch. 

_ “But this wallpaper is covered with 
eviction notices,” I objected to Amos. 

He ignored me. “Okay boys. Fire one!” 
Someone opened a cage and dozens of 
rats scurried out and dispersed throughout 
the building. “Fire two!” This time it was 
cockroaches. 

“Damn!” he enthused to the workers. 
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tenant homeless on a whim, where does 
that leave them in the moral spectrum? 


When I asked Mamie Chow-Wang, a ~ 


steering committee volunteer with Just 


‘Cause Oakland, why folks should get 


involved with Just Cause, she replied, 
“Because we are a bad-ass coalition of vol- 
unteers and organizations with the vision, 
determination and clear strategy to win in 
November’s election. We are also a part of 


a much larger social justice movement that - 


will thrive way beyond November. Why 
should folks get off their butts and organize 
to empower their communities? It’s easy to 
feel like we can’t make a difference; but 
that’s when it’s critical to do something 
right now, to make the changes we want. 
Don’t wait for change to happen. We’ ve all 


got to make it happen everyday we are. 


blessed to be alive.” 
The importance of all this really hit 


home for me while out one Saturday col- 


lecting signatures for the Just Cause ini- 
tiative. I spotted a speeding wheelchair 
blazing a trail down the sidewalk towards 
me. We were out with the bullhorn calling 
renters out of their sleepy apartments on a 


- warm afternoon, and this guy in the 


wheelchair wanted to make sure we got 
his signature. The fellow could only use 
his mouth to control the wheelchair as he 
maneuvered up to me. 

He could barely speak but conveyed to 
me that he wanted me to get something for 
him out of a bag attached to his wheelchair. 
After several tries of frantically searching 
the compartments, I finally found what he 


had in mind. It was a stamping device with 
his signature on it, and I almost broke into 


tears in amazement. a 
I had the feeling that this guy went 
through hell to reach me to get his signa- 


ture, and then he suddenly sped off back 


to his home. It really sunk home to me 
how important this initiative is to the 


severely disabled brave souls who are* 


barely winging it in society while at the 
mercy of landlords evicting for profit. 

Anti-eviction activists are keeping a 
close eye on the Oakland City Council in 
hopes that they will do what is right to 
allow the will of the people to move for- 
ward with the Just Cause initiative. 


To get involved with Just Cause, call (510) 
464-1011. To fight evictions, call the Eviction 
Defense Center (510) 452-4541. For direct 
action campaigns against bad landlords, call 
the Campaign for Renters Rights (510) 595- 
5545. ; 


> ASMA - 


“We’ve done it again. We’ve provided 
low-cost housing for the homeless!” 

“But why did you release all those 
rats? All those roaches?” I demanded. 


- “So the homeless people won’t have to - 
-bring their own. You must know how 


these people are. Every time they get 
lucky enough to find a place to live, the 
first thing they do is dump a bunch of rats 
and roaches out of their backpacks. But 
when I rent somebody one of my fur- 
nished apartments, I make sure they are 
furnished — if you know what I mean.” 

“Generous of you,” I sneered. 

“Oh thank you,” he gushed. “I’ve 
always prided myself on being a full-ser- 
vice slumlord.” 


o, 
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kept him company while he worked, he 
Sat in the middle of the room as tormented 
as a prisoner in a dungeon. Rare were the 
times in Gary’s life that he allowed him- 
self to wallow in self-pity. 

The wall clock showed a few minutes 
to nine. At 12:30 his afternoon attendant 
would arrive and prepare lunch. But it 
was Gary’s personal companion — his 
faithful squire, loyal and true — that filled 
his dreary thoughts and caused his dejec- 
tion. If only he knew where she was or 
what had happened. If only the phone 
would ring or someone would call with 
some information. 

No matter what Gary encountered, 
whether he was feeling lost or helpless, 
whenever his feelings dropped to 
deplorable depths, there was one concept 
that would always spark his spirits. It was 
almost an automatic response, like a safe- 
ty switch or an escape valve, which was 
activated whenever he realized he was 
acting like a handicapped person. He 
resented the term handicapped with a pas- 
sion. He was not handicapped! Not a beg- 
gar with a cap in his hand pleading for a 
pittance. He was not pitiful, and he detest- 
ed indulging in self-pity. Fury at this 
weakness fueled an inner flame. 

Now he was raging for action, and his 
mind soared on wings of determination. 
He would call the animal shelters and the 
veterinarian to see if someone had report- 
ed Willow. He would put an e-mail mes- 
sage on the disabled network online ser- 
vice and run an ad in the local newspa- 
pers. He engaged his wheelchair and 


_ while maneuvering to the workstation to 


begin this work, as if triggered by the 
irony of coincidence, the telephone began 


to ring. 


* * * * * * 


Joyce was about to hang up when 
someone answered. — 

“Hello.” The voice was strained, and 
difficult to understand. 

“Hello, I’m trying to reach a Gary 
Covey,” she continued, speaking a little 
loud to compensate for the softer voice on 
the other end. g 

“This is Gary.” 

“Hi Gary, my name is Joyce. I got your 
phone number off of a tag on a dog named 
Willow. She seemed to be lost and I was 


_ calling to see if she belonged to you.” 


“You found Willow!” 

“Yes, she’s right here looking at me 
now.” 

“Thank you. I worried myself sick 
wondering about her. I thought she was. 
gone forever. Is she OK?” 

“She’s safe and in good health.” 

“Where are you now?” 

It was difficult for Joyce to understand 
all that Gary said due to his impaired 
speech. But she was patient and able to 
understand most of what he said. She told 
him their location and learned that he had 
recently moved. The address on the tag 
was incorrect, and she was not that far 
from his new lodgings. Since it was early 
in the morning of a pleasant day, and the 
car required cooling down time, she 
decided to walk. It would take no more 
than 15 or 20 minutes, she estimated, and 
she could certainly use the exercise. : 

Joyce could take no chances with los- 
ing Willow now. Using a thin rope, she 
made a leash for the animal who seemed 
not to care that her freedom had been 
taken. The two headed down the street, 


“reminiscent, perhaps, of a hunting team 


venturing onto a savanna at the dawn of 
civilization: Willow leading the way, her 
tail high in the air, Joyce following, her 
strides long with a warrior’s stealth yet as 
graceful as a princess. 
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The distressing miseries of the previ- 
ous night, like the demons they were, 
shied away from daylight. Though far 
from finding a solution to her problems, 
Joyce was not tormented. In fact, she was 
happy and her spirits were high as she and 
Willow progressed through a peaceful 
middle-class neighborhood. The houses 
were fairly old but well-kept. Large trees 
shaded the sidewalks and streets, and 
flowers of all description and arrange- 
ments brightened the neatly trimmed 
yards. Maybe one day she could afford to 
live in such a neighborhood. 

The cars on the street were a mixed 
variety of old and new. Some of the newer 
Cars appeared well used while some of the 
older cars were well maintained. This 
caused Joyce to think about her car needs. 

She determined that the best way to 
deal with the subject was to be open and 
honest with Freddy. For the last year or so 
he had done all the work; and she had 
always paid, never questioning. She trust- 
ed him. If only he would trust her. She 
decided to offer him 50 dollars in 
advance, and maybe he would allow her 
to make weekly payments. She could pay 
him off in a month. Of course, it would 
cut deep into her finances. But the idea 
seemed feasible, and she felt better. 

The distance to Gary’s house was 
greater than Joyce had anticipated, and 
her legs and thighs were beginning to feel 
the affect of the walk. They were a little 
more than a block from Gary’s when they 
came upon a small neighborhood park. 
There was a multicolored structure with 
rings, bars and a slide for children, a few 
benches, and a water fountain. 

The day had turned warm and Joyce 
welcomed a drink. Willow, with tongue 
dangling, was also in need. After drink- 
ing, Joyce looked about for some contain- 
er to fill for Willow, but finding nothing, 
cupped her hand and allowed the animal 
to lap in this fashion. It was a tickling sen- 
Sation that warmed Joyce’s heart, sealing 
a bond between the woman in turmoil and 


_ the lost animal. 


She took a seat for a moment’s rest and 
Willow curled up next to her on the 
ground, panting heavily. Closing her eyes, 
Joyce lifted her head and felt the sun’s 
warmth on her face. Suddenly a sadness 
came over her. It seemed strange that this 
animal could come into her life so sud- 
denly and have such a positive affect, but 
be gone so quickly. She reminded herself 
that Willow was not her dog and recalled 
the distorted yet happy voice over the 
phone. She opened her eyes, looking 
down at Willow. Despite her feeling of 
loss, she knew she was doing the right 
thing. 

When they came to Gary’s block, 
Willow strained at the leash like a lead 
dog on a sled team. On the sidewalk a few 
houses down the block, an individual sat 
in a wheelchair. With a final jerk, which 
took Joyce by surprise, Willow freed her- 
self and raced down the street. Joyce 
watched as the animal, nearly leaping into 
the person’s lap, stood on hind legs with 
front paws on the person’s legs. A 
deformed hand gently stroked the ani- 
mal’s head. Joyce was taken aback by the 
little man in the wheelchair. In his rapture 
he was cooing something to Willow, 
when he looked up at Joyce who towered 
above him. — 

“You must be Joyce.” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged, looking into 
cobalt gray eyes as steady as her own. 

“You are an angel.” 

“T don’t know about all that,” she said 
taken aback by his intensity and flattery. 

“Well, I think you are. Come in. Let 
me show you something,” he said, indi- 
cating with a jerk of his head that she 
should follow, a crooked smile upon his 
face. Although his movements seemed 
animated, he turned the wheelchair smart- 
ly and proceeded down the narrow walk- 


way that bordered the yard. Willow was 
by his side, as he had looped the rope 
around one wrist. 

Though Joyce had done her deed, see- 
ing Willow safely home, she experienced 
a melancholy feeling. Then, there was 
something almost hypnotic about the little 
man with the uneven smile she found 
intriguing. He was neatly dressed, in blue 
slacks and a blue and gray plaid shirt. 
Though his movements were erratic, his 
gray eyes were steady and alert. 
Obediently, she followed, passing the col- 
orful roses, the air saturated with their 
seductive fragrance. 

At the bottom of the walkway, Gary 
made a sharp turn, cleared the opened 
door, and glided into the apartment. 
Joyce, not knowing exactly what to 
expect, was suddenly in awe, for nothing 
could have prepared her for what she 
encountered. The room seemed part living 
room and part office. There was a marble 
lined fireplace at one end of the room and 
a black leather couch with a glass table on 
a chrome pedestal against one wall. A 
chrome and brass lamp, like a sculpture, 
arched over the couch. Though the middle 
of the room was clear, the floors were 
highly polished hardwood. 

On the other side of the room was the 
large-screen television. The multidimen- 
sional work station with its computer 
equipment stunned Joyce in its sophistica- 
tion. There were photographs and art 
work on the walls, as well as a number of 
certificates. Through a doorway, she made 
out what was the kitchen and dining area, 
and a bedroom through another door, a 
purple spread covering the bed. 

But it was the view out of the front 
window, so peaceful and tranquil, that 
struck her with an overpowering sensation 
of déja vu. She had to have been here 
before, maybe as a little girl, maybe in a 
dream. There was something about this 
place that was special. She could feel it. 

“Have a seat for a moment,” Gary 
beckoned her to the couch. He wanted to 
learn as much as possible about this ama- 
zon of a woman who had found and deliv- 
ered his canine companion. Aside from 
his personal attendants, he seldom enter- 
tained company and was elated to have 
such an alluring person as a guest. 

“IT really owe you a great deal,” Gary 
told her. 

“No, not really,” she said modestly. 

“Watch this,” he directed her, bowing 
his head at Willow. 

“Down,” he commanded Willow, who 
got down on the floor, observing him 
keenly. 

Pointing at the TV remote control on 
the floor, he gave Willow another com- 
mand: “Get it!” 

Willow instantly picked up the remote 
in her mouth and, placing her forepaws on 
Gary’s knees, held the device until Gary 
retrieved it, allowing it to fall in his lap. 

“Good dog.” 

Gary smiled in satisfaction at Willow’s 
performance, and Joyce sat thoroughly 
amazed. It was obvious that Willow was a 
highly trained animal, but before she 
could speak Gary responded. 

“She can Open doors, turn on and off 
lights, carry things in a backpack I have, 
and can even pull me about in my manual 
wheelchair. If I had lost her I would not 
have been able to get another animal. 
That’s why I’m indebted to you.” 

“I was just in the right place at the right 
time,” Joyce said, somewhat embarrassed at 
his praise and amazed at the life he lived. 
“How did she happen to get away?” 

“I’ve only been in this apartment a 
week. There’s a large backyard. I didn’t 
know it at the time, but the fence was bro- 

ken. Everything being new to Willow, she 
got out the fence and probably tried to get 
back to the old apartment. I thought I 
would never see her again. I owe you a 
great deal.” 
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“I’m glad I was able to help.” 
Changing the subject she remarked, “You 
have a very nice place.” 

“Thank you. I’ve worked pretty hard; 
but that’s life.” 

“How do you keep the floors so nice?” 
Joyce noticed that everything was spotless 
and dust-free. 

“People come in and do various jobs 
for me, all the personal things I can’t do 
for myself. The cleaning, laundry, cook- 
ing.” 

-“T’m in the cleaning business myself, 
maybe at some point we could talk.” _ 

“Yes, I think that would be a good 
idea.” 

Gary was delighted at the prospect of 
keeping in touch with this person. He also 
realized that he and Joyce had been carry- 
ing on a normal conversation. He had not - 
repeated himself once to be understood. 
There were very few people who could 
understand him, and certainly not upon an 
initial meeting. He often joked that 
Willow understood him better than any- 
one and she was a dog. But, even aside 
from this remarkable ability Joyce demon- 
strated, there was something about her he 
found irresistible. But then, he had always 
been drawn to lovely women. 

“Are you looking for work?” 

“Yes, I’m trying to get more customers.” 

“Tm sure we can work something out. 
You’ve got my number. Why don’t you 
give me a call in a couple of days and 
we'll set something up?” 

“T certainly will,” she said, charged by 
the prospect of gaining a customer and, 
perhaps, a friend. If not for Willow, she 
would have never met Gary. She looked 
at the animal, who was stretched out on 
the floor next to Gary, her forepaws 
extended, her snout upon the floor. Only 
her brows twitched as her dark eyes 
flashed about. 

Joyce, in considering what had occurred, 
with a flash of profound understanding, 
realized that maybe she did not find 
Willow. Maybe it was Willow who found 
her. She noticed the clock on the wall. 

“I really have to be going. I’ll be sure 
to give you a call,” she said, standing with 
all the magnificence of an amazon. | 

“One more thing,” Gary said, as she 
was about to leave. “That envelope on the 
table next to you with Willow’s name on 
it. Would you get it for me?” 

She picked it up, handing it to Gary. 
But he did not take it. 

“That’s for you.” 

She was somewhat reluctant, not 
knowing how to respond. But the deter- 
mined look in his unwavering gray eyes 
conveyed the message. She crammed the 
envelope into her pocket, with her wallet 
and keys. 

“T’ll see you,” she said, then turned and 
left. Willow and Gary followed her to the 
door. 

“It was nice meeting you,” he said 
almost to himself. But she did not hear 


him, being lost in amazement. 


She hurried back the way she had 
come, feeling good about herself. When 
she got to the little park where she and 
Willow had stopped, she took another 
drink of water. As she had walked pretty 
fast, she sat for a moment to catch her 
breath, and the crumpled envelope in her 
pocket caught her attention. 

She pulled it out and looked inside. Had 
she been struck by lightening she could not 
have been more shocked. As excruciating 
as it is was exhilarating, she was over- 
whelmed by an unmitigated joy. Her heart 
raced with delirium, and her breath came in 
short gasps. Though she did not cry, her 
vision blurred as her eyes brimmed. The 
few tears that escaped, glistening as they 
rolled down her cheeks, fell upon the enve- 
lope like drops of rain or holy water, chris- 
tening three $100 bills. + 


Story by Kevin McFarren 


nother phone call came. I hate 

it when Persimmon calls. It is 

always bad news. But wel- 

come or not, the news came in: 
Dannie was dead. Dannie was.a legend in 
West Berkeley. Maudelle had lauded his 
war efforts and his opposition to the war. 
Country Joe had introduced him at a Park 
Anniversary as a-hero. 

My old buddy from Sixth Street was 
dead. 

I am tired of my friends dying. Gypsy 
on Telegraph, due to a chicken bone in his 
throat. Harley hit the concrete. Rosebud 
murdered by an Oakland police officer in 
Berkeley. Maurice died under suspicious 
circumstances. 

Charles just went away. He had asked 
me for five dollars for a hair cut. I gave 
him five because I had it and he didn’t. I 
thought he would use it for something 
else, but next time I saw him, he had a 
great cut. Next I heard, he was dead. 

Jackie was the one love of my life. 
They found her dead on New Year’s Day. 
I was out of town that week. No determi- 
nation. Three Medical Examiner reports 
— and one is missing. 

I worked as a volunteer for the 
Congressman at that time. I had as much 
clout as you could possibly imagine, and I 
used it. County of Alameda had no clue 
where that third report went. The 
Congressman was the Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee at the time. 
He had juice. I pulled every string I could. 
Nothing. I still don’t know what happened 
that New Year’s Eve. But she was dead 
the next morning. 


ON THE TRAIL OF DANNIE 


I took some food to Persimmon the 
other day. Walking back to the bus stop, I 
saw an older man rummaging for cans in 
the trash, near where Dannie had hung 
out. I said, “I was a friend of his. You 
probably knew him, and I am_-really sad 
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he body was found in a dump- 
ster. I was called at 3 a.m. 
because my card was in his 
pocket. Sergeant Doyle told me 
to be at Sixth and Gilman ASAP. I got 
there just as they were loading the body 
away. They let me have a look — it was 
Johnnie. Of course he had my card. He 
was a broken-down, alcoholic, Vietnam 
vet who I had tried to help over the years. 
The on-site patrol officer said he got a 
call to investigate the dumpster because of 
a peculiar smell, even for a dumpster. He 
called the techs, who took photos, and 
then they lifted the bar that locks the lid 
and found Johnnie. 
That is when I stepped in. A disbarred 
attorney with a lapsed private investigator 
license, I did not want to get up at three in 


Memorial for homeless people who died anonymously on the street. 


I am tired of my friends dying. Gypsy on Telegraph, due 
to a chicken bone in his throat. Harley hit the concrete. 


Rosebud murdered by a police officer in Berkeley. 


about the loss.” 

He looked at me the way you look at a 
cat that has just been run over in the 
street. He told me he had seen Dannie last 
week. No, I thought, Dannie is dead. 

He pointed me to the local store, where 
I had been a regular when I lived in the 
neighborhood. The merchant remembered 
me well, and wanted to know where I had 
been. After explaining my move to 
Oakland, I asked politely about ny old 
dead friend, Dannie. 

“Oh, he was in yesterday. Hadn’t seen 
him for awhile, but he looked great! 
Clean-shaven, well-dressed. Doesn’t drink 
or smoke anymore.” 

Now, I do believe in ghosts, but this is 
just too strange. Besides, Dannie never 
smoked. How could he give up a habit he 
never had? 

I continued down Sixth Street to 
University. At the bus stop, I saw a man 
approach with his dog. I knew him to be a 
street person. I been out there myself not 
so long ago; we know each other. He was 
hesitant at first, because I was clean-cut 
and well-dressed. When I got off the bus 
bench and rolled on the sidewalk with his 
dog, and dropped the right names, he 
lightened up, and said Dannie was alive 
and well and looking better than ever. 


the morning to see another dead street 
person who happened to have my card. 
Yeah, it was Johnnie. A man who had no 
money, no enemies I knew of, no reason 
to be hurt. So the medical examiner con- 
cluded he climbed into the dumpster to 
sleep and died of natural causes. 

There was one problem. The dumpster 
was locked from the outside. He was mur- 
dered. He was locked in there, crushed to 
death. The local police were sympathetic 
but, given my checkered past, not willing 
to pursue it. 

Then the stuff hit the fan. A young 
blonde woman’s body was found in a 
locked dumpster behind Walgreens at San 
Pablo and Gilman. She was a graduate 
student at Cal on her way home to Albany 
Village. She never made it. 

As the police were not connecting the 
two, I met with a friend and prominent 
attorney, Ira Oldman, for advice. He sug- 
gested I talk to Persimmon, a friend of 
ours who lives in the neighborhood where 
the bodies were found. She had worked 
the streets in that neighborhood as a 


“working girl” and had maintained some - 


good contacts. 


While the city has made progress in 


doing away with street prostitution, the 
stroll is still there. There was a rumor that a 
man in a white van was picking up girls on 
the stroll, violently abusing them, and 


dropping them off out of town. Lucky to be » 


What I have learned on the streets is 


_ that there are three ways to make physical 


contact: One, pure affection. When people 
on the street see someone familiar they 
know and trust, a hug is not unusual. Two, 
aggression, anger. Happens too often. Not 
a good way to get information. Three, get- 
ting someone’s attention. 

This guy with the dog did not want to 
talk to me. So I grabbed him and went 
straight into his face. I just said that you 
know this guy and I need to get in touch 
with him. He was a big, strong street guy. 
I should have been scared. I wasn’t. I had 
some advantages. I caught him by sur- 
prise. I just wanted information, not to 
hurt him or steal from him. Besides, his 
dog liked me. (Dogs tend to like me). 

“Dannie is alive and well,” he said. 
Dannie had had a heart attack many 
months ago, practically died. After emer- 
gency care, he was transferred to the VA 
hospital at Fort Miley (this guy was a 
Navy SEAL). They kept him there for 


many months. The stories on the street 


that he was dead were lies. 

I thought when I caught up with 
Dannie, I would beat him with a stick, for 
the tears I cried. You could pass him on 
the street and never give him a second 
thought or a nickel. You would be wrong. 


alive, working in an illegal occupation, 
most without immigration papers, they did 
not complain to the police. : 

But one screamed. And Johnnie and 
the Cal grad student heard her and saw the 
attacker. The working girl ran away. The 
other two ended up in dumpsters. 

I had known Johnnie for a long time. 
He was a street survivor. He would have 
not gone easily. Someone stuffed him into 
a dumpster a block from Persimmon’s 
loft. The grad student, whose name Set. 
Doyle would not give me, was found only 
a few blocks away. 

A killer was out there, assaulting prosti- 
tutes and killing witnesses. All I had was a 
vague description of the suspect and a 
more clear description of the van. What I 
did have was a working friendship with 
most of the auto shops on San Pablo 
Avenue. Persimmon’s landlord specializes 
in 1937 Chevy trucks. He could well be the 
world’s expert on them. Through him, I got 
a list of owners of late-model full-size vans 


in the East Bay that were serviced on San 


Pablo. Then we narrowed it down to white 
vans owned by Caucasian males in their 
30s and 40s. Too many. seas 
Persimmon’s daughter, Dawn, who 
lives in Stockton, is a beautiful young 
woman. Apprehensively, she agreed to 
my plan. Against the advice of attorney 
Oldman, we set up a sting operation. 
Dawn dressed provocatively and walked 
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So, I went on a trek. I-was going to 


find him. That part of West Berkeley is 


too familiar to me. If he was there, I was 
going to find him. Suzie, who plies her 
trade at the corner of San Pablo and 
Gilman, said she had just seen him down 
by the railroad tracks. (Working girls 
know everything). 

I walked the tracks. An old-timer said 
that Dannie was under the overpass. I had 
known Dannie for years; we used to wash 
Persimmon’s dog together. This man 
looked like a clean-shaven Dannie... 

I approached, thinking something was 
not right. He didn’t know who I was. My 
mind was telling me that this is not 
Dannie. My heart was telling me that per- 
haps he had lost some memory because of 
his medical problems. 

Then I looked more closely. It was not 
Dannie. The friend I knew had a very 
small scar under his left eye. The man I 
was looking at had no scar. The hairs on 
the back of my neck stood up. 

I wanted to turn and run, but I needed 
the truth. Once I convinced him that I 
meant no ill will (and offered $20) he told 
me what I did not want to hear. 

Dannie was dead. This guy, his broth- 
er, Roger, had some serious felony war- 
rants. When he learned Dannie had died, 
he became Dannie. He fooled everyone, 
but me. And you know : ll never tell. 


Untilnow. ¢% 


the stroll. All we had. for.back-up were 
cameras, a cell phone and our dog Lono. 
Now, Lono is a story in himself. While 
he may look like a flea-bitten, chocolate 
Lab, he is part wolf, and may have the 
dubious distinction of being the only dog 
in town with his own lawyer. Yeah, Ira 


represented him when the city wanted to 


kill him for being vicious. Obviously, Ira, 
and Lono, won. 

It all happened too fast. Dawn may 
have looked too good. The van drove up, 
the passenger door opened, she got in and 
they were gone. 

Flying north on San Pablo, I knew 
where they were going. It was too simple. 
Golden Gates Field Race Track has a 
huge parking lot near where the bodies 
were found, yet remote enough that the 
screams of the assault victims would 
never be heard. I called Ira on speed-dial 
and warned him I could be in jail soon. 

The van was parked near the South 
entrance. I grabbed Persimmon’s Club, that 
typically would lock her steering wheel, 
and told Lono to heel. He didn’t listen 
because he either smelled Dawn or danger. 

I smashed the driver-side door window 
of the van with the Club. Lono did the rest. 
I reached to unlock the other door and took 


- Dawn out. Lono went for the throat. 


As far as I know, Lono is still eating 


_ the culprit. He will take his time. He 
knows his way home. 


